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I:  GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH'S  REPUTATION 
AS  A  HISTORIAN,  1640-1700 

ihis  study  traces  the  reputation  among  writers  on  British  history  o£ 
n  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  from  1640  to  1800,  approximately.  The  opin- 
1  ions  discussed  here  are  those  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  legal  his- 
torians, of  antiquaries,  pamphleteers,  and  popularizers  of  the  historic  past, 
and  of  poets  and  inquirers  into  literary  origins.  The  record  of  these  opinions 
is  part  of  the  history  of  historiography  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  it  is  also  part  of  the  history  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
controversy  in  the  period.  The  study  does  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  consider 
every  judgment  on  Geoffrey  made  during  the  period;  but  it  does  consider 
the  more  significant  works  which  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  with 
him.  What  men  thought  about  Geoffrey  and  the  Historia  Re  gum  Britanniae 
before  1640  has  been  amply  discussed  elsewhere  and  need  concern  us  only 
briefly  here.1  Controversy  over  Geoffrey  and  his  book  was  no  novelty  in 
1640.  Centering  chiefly  on  the  expedition  of  Brute  and  the  exploits  of  Arthur, 
it  had  been  started  for  modern  times  by  Polydore  Virgil  in  his  Anglicae 
Historiae  Libri  XXVI  (1534).  The  discussion  provoked  by  this  work  was 
filled  with  asperity,  and  produced,  in  the  defense  of  British  antiquities,  the 
intemperate  assertions  of  Leland  and  Price  and  a  number  of  minor  de- 
fenders.2 These  writers  were  in  general  more  patriotic  than  scholarly;  they 
were  eager  to  uphold  the  glorious  past  of  the  British  race  from  whose  kings 
the  House  of  Tudor  was  believed  to  be  in  direct  descent,  and  in  their  attacks 
on  Polydore  is  revealed  the  insular  attitude  of  men  who  feel  that  their 
antiquities  have  been  maligned  by  a  foreigner.  But  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  in  the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  the  careful  judgment  of 
William  Camden  in  the  Britannia  (1586)  had  become  the  verdict  of  the 
mildly  skeptical:  absolutely  to  reject  the  history  of  Brute  would  be  to  make 
war  against  time,  and  to  fight  against  received  opinion;  the  whole  matter 
should  be  considered  an  open  question;  further,  it  is  customary  and  morally 
useful  for  a  people  to  seek  to  establish  for  itself  a  lofty  descent.3  Geoffrey's 
work  is  a  combination  of  tradition  and  invention :  "virum  sane  antiquitatis 
bene  peritum,  sed  fide  vt  videtur,  non  antiqua,  tot  Milesias  nugas  passim 
ex  suo  ingenio  interseruit."4  A  greater  skepticism  is  perhaps  shown  in  his 
account  of  Arthur,  "Hectorem  nostrum,"  which  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
"Nennius."5 

1For  notes  see  below,  pp.  419-422. 
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By  1640  the  historicity  of  certain  portions  of  Geoffrey's  work  had  been 
generally  discredited;  certain  other  portions  remained  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute. In  the  sixteenth  century,  scholars  had  argued  hotly  about  the  expedi- 
tion of  Brute,  about  the  kings  of  Britain  from  Brute  to  Cassibellan,  and 
about  Arthur ;  in  the  period  covered  by  this  study  they  argued  chiefly  about 
the  exploits  of  Arthur,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  historicity  of  the  early 
kings  was  no  longer  matter  for  serious  controversy.  This  shift  points  to  a 
consideration  of  central  importance  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  through- 
out this  investigation— of  importance  both  for  the  history  of  Geoffrey's  repu- 
tation and  for  the  larger  history  of  historiography :  Geoffrey's  credit  did  not 
crumble  all  at  once,  and  certain  portions  of  his  work  were  attacked  more 
severely  than  others.  Further,  the  judgments  with  which  we  are  concerned 
here  are  modified  by  the  various  purposes  or  biases  of  individual  writers  and 
by  their  attitudes  toward  historical  evidence;  often  confusing  and  conflict- 
ing, they  are  one  important  index  to  the  varied  pattern  of  historiography  in 
the  period.  For  convenience  I  have  discussed  these  highly  diverse  materials 
under  three  heads:  (1)  Geoffrey's  reputation  as  a  historian  among  serious 
investigators  into  the  British  past  and  among  popular  historians;  (2)  Geof- 
frey and  ecclesiastical  and  legal  controversy;  (3)  Geoffrey,  literature,  and 
the  historians  of  literature.  Such  an  arrangement  necessitates  occasional 
repetition  of  the  mention  of  individual  writers.  Warton,  for  instance,  had 
one  judgment  on  him  as  a  historian,  another  on  him  as  contributor  to  a 
great  literary  tradition.  But  it  has  seemed  convenient  to  discuss  his  reputation 
in  terms  of  the  issues  which  excited  comment  rather  than  to  consider  in 
chronological  order  the  varying  opinions  of  many  writers. 

These  writers  were  for  the  most  part  from  the  British  Isles.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should  have  more  regard  for  insular  antiquities  than  their 
contemporaries  on  the  Continent.  There  is,  however,  another  cause  for  the 
marked  lack  of  interest  in  British  antiquities  on  the  part  of  Continental  his- 
torians. In  1614  Andre  Duchesne,  historiographer  to  Louis  XIII,  had  con- 
demned as  manifestly  fabulous  the  stories  of  Francio,  traditionally  the 
eponymous  Trojan  founder  of  the  French  nation,  and  of  Brute,  and  had 
denounced  Geoffrey  as  unworthy  of  credit.6  In  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  least  one  historian,  Mezeray,  took  Pharamond,  traditionally 
the  first  king  of  France  four  generations  before  Clovis,  seriously,  although 
he  is  silent  on  Francio.7  In  the  eighteenth  century  most  historians  of  France 
are  extremely  doubtful  about  Pharamond  or  discard  him  entirely  and 
begin  with  Clovis.8  In  contrast,  insular  historians  were  less  willing  to  give 
up  entirely  their  high  and  doubtful  antiquities.  As  we  shall  see  almost  im- 
mediately, English  scholarship  and  critical  opinion  in  the  early  seventeenth 
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century  seriously  questioned  Geoffrey's  veracity.  But  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  we  shall  also  see,  most  writers  of  English  history  felt  compelled 
to  relate  the  Brute  story,  not  for  the  truth  in  it  but  for  its  antiquity.  The 
pattern  and  tone,  indeed,  became  set.  With  varying  degrees  of  belief  or 
skepticism  the  historians  of  England  would  recite  an  account  of  early 
Britain  derived  from  Gildas,  "Nennius,"  and  Geoffrey;  beginning  with  the 
arrival  of  Caesar  and  on  through  the  administration  of  Agricola  the  account 
was  more  definite;  here,  there  was  respectable  evidence  from  the  Roman 
historians ;  thereafter,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  the  testimony  of  Bede 
matters  fell  again  into  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Certainly  one  reason  for  this  clinging  to  old  accounts  was  the  lack  of  ma- 
terial for  early  British  history.  The  history  of  the  island  during  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation was  generally  written  from  Caesar's  account  of  his  invasion,  from 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dio  Cassius.  For  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
there  was  principally  Bede.  Further,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  investigation  into  Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities.9  Texts  were  published  and  edited  in  profusion.  But  for  the 
history  of  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion  and  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  legions  there  was  no  comparable  material.  The  impassioned  jeremiad 
of  Gildas  testified  to  the  political  and  moral  confusion  of  the  Britons  in  the 
sixth  century.  "Nennius,"  in  addition  to  fragmentary  and  doubtful  informa- 
tion, contained  the  history  of  Vortigern,  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  "Arthur  dux  bellorum,"  the  leader  who,  in  twelve  vic- 
tories, repulsed  for  a  time  the  Saxon  hordes.  The  Historic*  Regum  Britanniae 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  the  only  coherent  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Britons  from  the  arrival  of  Brute  about  1100  b.c.  to  the  death  of  Cadwal- 
lader  in  689  a.d.  Unfortunately  it  was  an  account  patently  fabulous  in  many 
particulars  and  one  which  frequently  disagreed  with  Bede  and  the  Roman 
historians.  Further,  Welsh  studies  in  this  period  were  pursued  by  very  few 
scholars  and  received  by  no  means  the  attention  lavished  on  Anglo-Saxon 
studies.  The  existence  of  medieval  Welsh  manuscripts  of  Geoffrey  or  of 
recensions  of  his  work,  some  of  which  were  assumed  to  antedate  the  Historia, 
the  difficulty  of  dating  these,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage by  historians  and  antiquaries  added  to  the  confusion  about  the  course 
of  British  history.  Some  record  of  the  doubtful  past  is  better  than  none; 
therefore  it  is  fitting  to  recite  for  what  it  is  worth  the  only  record  one  has. 
This  attitude  is  characteristic  of  most  accounts  of  British  history  written 
before  1700. 

Brief  mention  of  a  few  works,  some  popular  and  some  serious,  will  illus- 
trate in  a  general  way  the  attitude  of  early  seventeenth-century  writers  after 
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Camden  who  questioned  various  portions  of  the  Historia.  Richard  Ver- 
stegan's  little  book,  A  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence:  In  Antiquities. 
Concerning  the  Most  Noble  and  Renowned  English  Nation  (Antwerp, 
1605),  went  through  five  editions  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  careful  discussions  of  the  Germanic  origins  of  the  English  na- 
tion. These  origins,  Verstegan  complains,  have  been  neglected  for  idle  ac- 
counts of  the  ancient  Britons  "Whereby  . . .  our  true  originall  and  honorable 
antiquitie  lieth  inuolued  and  obscured."10  But  after  setting  the  English  right 
on  their  origins,  Verstegan  announces  a  belief  in  Brute  as  a  prince  of 
"Gallia"  to  whose  story  fables  have  been  added.11  Samuel  Daniel's  The  Col- 
lection of  the  Historic  of  England  (1612)  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Considering  that  the  origins  of  all  nations  are  obscure 
and  that  there  is  no  profit  in  knowing  them,  Daniel  skips  over  the  period 
from  Brute  to  Caesar.12  Arthur  is  described  as  "the  noblest  of  Britaynes: 
A  man  in  force  and  courage  aboue  man,  and  worthie  to  haue  beene  a  sujiect 
of  truth  to  posteritie,  and  not  of  fiction  as  legendary  writers  haue  made 
him."13  In  his  notes  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion  (1613)  John  Selden  qualifies  his 
rehearsal  of  the  story  of  Brute  "by  Cambro-Britons  still  maintained":  "I 
have  (but  as  an  advocate  for  the  muse)  argued;  disclaiming  in  it,  if  alledged 
for  my  own  opinion."14  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  work  "continues  in  much 
suspected,  in  much  rejected."  It  was  "a  translation  (but  with  much  liberty, 
and  no  exact  faithfulness)  of  a  Welsh  book."10  In  his  Hyper  critic  a;  or,  A  Rule 
of  Judgment  for  Writing  or  Reading  Our  History's  (1618)  Edmund  Bolton 
makes  a  judgment  less  positive  than  Selden's.  Bolton  was  most  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  facing  the  writer  of  English  history  and  the  neces- 
sity and  usefulness  of  having  such  a  history.  If  Geoffrey's  work  "be  quite 
abolished,  there  is  a  vast  Blanck  upon  the  Times  of  our  Country,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  Till  the  coming  of  Julius  Caesar."16  Uncertain  as 
Geoffrey's  relations  are,  yet  "have  Titles  been  framed  in  open  Parliament, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  of  England,  even 
to  entire  Kingdoms.  .  .  .  Our  Historians  Office  concerning  the  Use  of  such 
a  Book  as  this  of  Monmouths,  for  Defence  whereof  not  only  a  great  party  of 
learned  Writers  stand,  but  an  whole  noble  Nation  (anciently  Lords  of  this 
Island)  hath  not  an  easy  Description."17  However,  though  Bolton  inclines 
to  the  preservation  of  ancient  tradition,  his  history,  if  written,  would  begin 
with  Caesar.18  In  The  Historie  of  the  Raigne  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
(1622)  Francis  Bacon,  referring  to  the  birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  notes  of  his 
namesake  that  he  was  "a  worthy  King  of  the  Brittaines;  in  whose  Acts  there 
is  truth  enough  to  make  him  Famous,  besides  that  which  is  Fabulous."19  In 
1622,  through  the  influence  of  Camden,  Degory  Wheare  was  appointed  first 
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Camden  Reader  of  History  at  Oxford.  In  1623  he  published  De  Ratione  et 
Met  hod  o  Legendi  Historias,  which  was  designed  as  an  introduction  and 
reading  list  for  students  of  history.  By  1710  it  had  gone  through  eight  edi- 
tions and  translations;  it  was  used  as  a  textbook  at  Cambridge  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century."'0  Wheare's  first  advice  to  the  student 
of  British  history  is  that  he  read  Camden  and  Selden;  after  this  he  may  read 
William  of  Malmesbury :  ". . .  nam  quod  Galfredum  Monumetensem  attinet, 
qui  Brutum  quendam  Aeneae  pronepotem,  &  alios  sexaginta  octo  ab  eo  Reges 
hie  imperitum  per  mille  amplius  annos  ante  Caesarem  tenuisse  afrirmat,  quia 
res  nimia  vetustate  obscuras,  &  fabulosis  prorsus  narrationibus  involutas 
(sicut  plurimi  e  Senatu  literatorum  cesent)  scribere  videtur  de  industria 
praetermittimus."21  Opposed  radically  to  this  view  is  the  judgment  of  John 
Davies  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Antiquae  Linguae  Britan- 
nicae  . . .  Dictionarium  (1632).  The  story  of  the  Trojan  origin  is  not  utterly 
to  be  rejected;  the  ancients  were  wont  to  adorn  their  narrations  with  fables. 
"Et  meminisse  decet,  etiam  fabulis,  vt  ait  Strabo,  aliquid  subesse  veritatis." 
There  are  also,  Davies  holds,  the  matters  of  the  Welsh  language  and  the 
Druid  learning  to  be  considered.  There  were  Trojan  settlements  in  Calabria, 
and  the  language  of  these  is  thought  by  several  to  resemble  the  ancient 
Welsh  tongue;  in  this  region  also  the  Pythagoreans  had  their  origin,  and 
the  Druids  resembled  them  in  their  doctrines  of  metempsychosis.22  These 
are  all  judgments  which  were  widely  disseminated,  which  remained  im- 
portant, and  which  were  characteristic  of  seventeenth-century  historiogra- 
phy. One  may  be  uncertain  and  deprecate  Geoffrey's  ingenious  particulars, 
or  one  may  make  conjectures  such  as  those  of  Verstegan  and  Davies.  Tradi- 
tion is  not  to  be  discarded  lightly.  And  a  correlative  to  this  last  principle  is 
the  assumption  that  always  in  fable  there  is  some  grain  of  truth;  "once  I  did 
read  in  a  great  Divine,"  says  Edmund  Bolton  with  satisfaction,  "that  in 
Apocryphis  non  omnia  esse  Apocrypha."2* 

This  study  properly  begins  with  three  major  works.  In  1639  were  pub- 
lished Sir  Henry  Spelman's  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitvtiones,  in 
Re  Ecclesiarum  Or  bis  Britannici,  and  Archbishop  Ussher's  Britannic  arum 
Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates;  in  1640,  William  Somner  published  The  Antiqui- 
ties of  Canterbury.  These  works  of  monumental  scholarship,  by  three  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  time,  provided,  along  with  the  earlier  investiga- 
tions we  have  noted  and  the  testimony  of  Gildas,  "Nennius,"  Bede,  and  the 
Roman  historians,  a  body  of  historical  data  about  the  British  past  which 
the  next  few  decades  accepted  as  a  final  authority.  Spelman's  judgments  on 
Geoffrey  are  hardly  damning.  He  is  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  his  work;  he  refers  to  him  as  one  "qui  Britannicarum  antiqui- 
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tatum  non  solum  fuit  solertissimus  indagator,  sed  novitatum  etiam  strenuus 
praedicator."24  This  remark  occurs  in  a  passage  in  which  Spelman  is  com- 
menting on  that  letter  in  the  spurious  additions  to  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  the  Liber  Custumarum,  in  which  Pope  Eleutherius  advised 
Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Britain  according  to  Bede,  "Nennius," 
and  Geoffrey,  about  the  establishment  of  Roman  law  in  the  island.  The 
letter,  says  Spelman,  is  obviously  not  genuine,  and  his  chief  and  seventh 
reason  for  not  accepting  it  is  that  Geoffrey  makes  no  mention  of  it.  This  is 
an  example  of  one  seventeenth-century  approach  to  the  Historia.  If  a  doubt- 
ful event  is  mentioned  by  other  historians  but  not  by  Geoffrey,  his  omission 
is  almost  certain  proof  that  it  did  not  take  place.  This  does  not  imply  that 
the  Historia  is  trustworthy;  it  means  that  if  Geoffrey,  who  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  doubtful  matter,  does  not  record  a  specific  doubtful  event,  it 
cannot  have  happened.  Spelman  considered  Geoffrey  at  least  in  part  the 
translator  of  the  Historia:  "Gaufridus  ipse,  vel,  quern  interpretatus  est." 
Finally,  "De  Gaufrido  enim  nee  tarn  austere,  ut  Neubrigensis  olim,  nee  tarn 
leviter,  ut  jam  inde  Polydorus,  censeo."25 

In  dedicating  his  book  to  Charles  I,  Archbishop  Ussher  complains  of  the 
materials  from  which  one  has  to  reconstruct  early  British  history;  the  prob- 
lem is  to  sort  out  the  true  from  the  fabulous:  "Neq;  damnum  hoc  resarcire 
potuerunt  vel  Ninij  (specioso  Gildae  ipsius  nomine  fucata)  Collectanea;  vel 
liber  ille  Britannicus  quern  a  Gualtero  Oxoniensi  archidiacono  ex  Armorica 

advectum  Galjridus  Monemuthensis  Latine  transtulit At  quum  in  faeci- 

bus  etiam  istis  aliquampiam  demersam  animadverterem  veritatem,  &  in  ipse 
sterquilinio  gemmam  off endi  potuisse  non  desperarem :  purioris  antiquitatis 
monumentis  cum  sequioris  aevi  illis  alteris  diligenter  comparatis,  e  fodina 
ista  praestantioris  metalli  ramenta  aut  stricturas  aliquas  eruere  conatus 
sum."26  Elsewhere  Ussher  refers  to  the  "Britannicae  consarcinator  His- 
toriae,"27  an  epithet  of  uncertain  application  here,  for  he  seems  to  accept  the 
story  of  the  British  book.  Later  he  defines  his  use  of  the  Historia:  "Alioqui 
non  ita  nos  judicij  inopes  existimare  quis  debet,  ut  Galfridum  Monemu- 
thensem,  aut  Hectorem  Boethium,  aut  ex  infimis  subsellis  testem  aliquem 
alium  advocaremus;  si  in  antiquiore  aut  melioris  notae  aliquo  quod  ab  ipsis 
traditum  est  reperiri  potuisset  Chronographo."28  Writing  on  this  principle, 
Ussher  usually  quotes  Geoffrey  along  with  some  other  writer  whom  he 
trusts  such  as  Bede  or  William  of  Malmesbury.  However,  Geoffrey  is  some- 
times cited  alone  on  matters  of  little  importance  or  for  legend  in  which, 
clearly,  Ussher  has  no  belief.29  Obviously  he  has  little  faith  in  the  Historia; 
his  doubt  embraces  the  whole  of  it  rather  than  any  specific  part.  But,  like 
many  scholars  of  his  time,  he  feels  that  beneath  the  fable  there  may  lurk 
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some  truth;  how  much,  he  is  not  prepared  to  say,  nor  were  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  agreed  with  him. 

William  Somner's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  a  work  constantly  referred 
to  by  later  town  historians  as  a  model  of  its  kind,  contains  one  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  Historia.  Somner  begins  his  book  by  citing  Bede,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  Camden  as  authorities  for  the  antiquity  of  the  city:  "But 
(will  some  say:)  what  make  I  loytering  here?  . . .  It's  much  elder:  Rome  it 
selfe  not  so  old.  Indeed  I  read  that  one  Rud-hudibras  or  Lud-rudibras  a  King 
of  the  Britains  almost  nine  hundred  years,  before  our  Saviours  Incarnation, 
was  our  Cities  Founder.  So  sayes  the  Author  of  the  British  story,  a  Writer, 
though  by  the  best  of  our  Antiquaries  (Cambden  especially)  for  the  gen- 
erality of  his  History  exploded,  as  fabulous;  yet  in  this  particular  followed 
by  diverse  men  of  Judgement,  and  good  Antiquaries  too:  with  what  war- 
rant, as  I  cannot  determine,  so  neither  will  I  examine,  but  leave  it  as  I  finde 
it  to  the  scanning  of  others,"30  In  his  unwillingness  to  concern  himself  with 
such  controversial  matter  Somner's  skepticism  shows  itself  greater  than  that 
of  Spelman  or  Ussher. 

Comparison  of  the  judgments  of  these  men  with  those  of  popular  his- 
torians of  the  time  shows  that  the  divergence  between  popular  and  learned 
history  was  not  great.  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, first  published  in  1643,  nao^  gone  through  nine  editions  and  revisions 
by  1696.  It  is  distinctly  designed  for  an  audience  unlearned  in  the  fine  points 
of  antiquity.  Yet  Baker's  conclusions  about  Geoffrey  are,  substantially,  those 
of  his  learned  contemporaries.  He  is,  indeed,  less  dispassionate  than  they. 
The  Brute  story,  "with  other  such  stuffe,  which  may  please  children,  but 
not  riper  Judgments,"  is  related  with  scorn,  and  Geoffrey's  "fictions"  are 
denounced,  "fictions"  to  which  many  "at  this  day"  can  scarce  keep  from 
giving  credence.31  We  learn  that  the  deeds  of  Arthur  are  so  many  that  he 
might  "be  reckoned  amongst  the  Fabulous,  if  there  were  not  enow  true 
to  give  them  credit."32  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  (1646), 
a  work  informed  in  purpose  if  not  always  in  execution  with  a  zeal  for  truth 
and  accuracy,  bears,  in  passing,  on  the  Historia.  Commenting  on  "the  vulgar 
opinion  that  the  Earth  was  slenderly  peopled  before  the  Flood,"  Browne 
remarks:  "For  omitting  the  fabulous  and  Trojan  original  delivered  by 
Jeofrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  express  text  of  Scriptures;  that  the  race  of 
Japhet  did  people  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles;  the  Brittish  Original  was  so 
obscure  in  Caesar's  time,  that  he  amrmeth  the  Island  inhabitants  were 
Aborigines."33  In  1648  John  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  published  a 
compilation  from  the  papers  of  his  late  son,  Matthias,  sometime  fellow  of 
Exeter:  An  Easy  and  Compendious  Introduction  for  Reading  All  Sorts  of 
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Histories.  The  plan  and  purpose  of  this  work  resemble  Wheare's,  and  its 
popularity  must  have  been  considerable,  for  it  had  reached  a  sixth  edition 
by  1682.  Prideaux's  method  is  to  follow  his  relations  of  "fabulous"  events  in 
the  British  history  with  a  series  of  acid  queries  designed  to  explode  them. 
He  looks  always  for  the  rational  and  the  credible.  So,  having  recited  Diana's 
oracle  to  Brute,  he  inquires  whether  "Greek  Oracles  ever  used  to  give 
answers  in  Latine  Hexameter  and  Pentameter?"**  Again,  speaking  of  the 
thirty  kings  whom  Geoffrey  lists  as  the  successors  of  Elidure,  he  judges 
that  "the  names  therefore  of  these  Fayrie  Kings  may  be  well  omitted,  (of 
whom  nothing  is  noted  but  the  Name)  to  pitch  upon."3d  These  remarks  are 
typical  of  his  attitude  toward  the  Historia  up  to  Arthurian  times.  There  he 
feels  that  "Monkish  Fictions"  have  so  magnified  Arthur's  deeds  that  his  real 
achievements  are  questionable.36 

The  work  of  Thomas  Fuller  will  be  discussed  later  (see  pp.  396  f.)  in 
connection  with  his  treatment  of  Geoffrey's  account  of  the  establishment 
of  episcopacy  in  the  island.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note  his  general  attitude 
toward  the  Historia.  In  The  Church-History  of  Britain  (1655)  he  com- 
ments on  the  Arthurian  stories  and,  although  he  does  not  mention  Geoffrey 
by  name,  condemns  the  "Hyperbolicall  Monks'  whose  lies  have  discredited 
Arthur,  "the  British  Hector,  who  could  not  defend  that  Troy,  which  was 
designed  to  destruction."3'  But  Fuller's  attitude  is  not  one  of  complete  con- 
demnation. Elsewhere  in  The  Church-History,  with  the  note  "Jeffery  Mon- 
mouth defended,"  he  has  the  following:  "He  is  the  Welsh  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  ancient  History,  and  fables;  for,  he  who  will  have  the  first,  must 

have  the  later For,  a  translator  tells  a  lie  in  telling  no  lie,  if  wilfully 

varying  from  that  copy,  which  he  promiseth  faithfully  to  render."38  This  last 
refers  to  the  dispute  whether  Geoffrey  was  the  author  or  the  translator  of 
the  Historia.  As  we  have  seen,  Spelman  thought  that  he  was  the  translator, 
and  Ussher  referred  without  comment  to  the  Armorican  book  translated 
by  Geoffrey.  Fuller's  opinion  was  slightly  different  in  The  History  of  the 
Worthies  of  England  (1662) :  "He  translated  and  compiled  the  various 
British  authors  into  one  Volume."3"  This  is  not  entirely  consistent,  but 
Fuller's  opinion  of  Geoffrey  was  inclined  to  be  captious.  (See  below,  p.  396.) 
He  adds  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  condemn  Geoffrey  for  singing  the  praises 
of  his  own  nation,  "hivy  mounts  Italy  to  the  skyes,  and  all  other  Authors 
respectively;  and  why  should  that  be  mortal  in  our  Monmouth,  what  is  but 
venial  in  others?"40  This  is  a  restatement  of  an  attitude  which  has  been 
noticed  earlier  and  which  was  common  to  writers  unwilling  to  throw  over 
entirely  the  high  antiquities  of  Britain. 

The  bias  of  William  Burton's  A  Comentary  on  Antoninus  his  Itinerary, 
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Wherein  the  First  Foundation  of  our  Cities,  Lawes,  and  Government,  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Policy,  Are  Clearly  Discovered  (1658)  is  apparent 
from  its  title.  The  Itinerarium  Antonini  is  a  survey,  probably  made  under 
Augustus,  of  the  system  of  roads  in  the  Roman  Empire;  that  portion  of  it 
which  concerned  Britain  was  a  standard  source  for  accounts  of  the  state  of 
the  island  under  the  Roman  occupation.  Like  Prideaux,  Burton  belonged 
to  that  school  of  historians  which  could  accept  as  evidence  for  the  British 
past  only  Roman  records,  Bede,  Gildas,  and  possibly  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  More  than  this,  he  considered  Geoffrey  the  inventor,  not  the  translator 
of  the  Historia.  There  are  numerous  references  to  it  in  his  work,  some 
explicitly,  some  implicitly  scornful.  Burton  compares  Geoffrey's  account 
of  the  Roman  invasion  with  Caesar's  and  finds  the  former  lacking;41  of 
Geoffrey's  claim  to  be  the  translator  of  the  Historia  he  remarks:  "But 
whether  Rhuochim  were  the  British  name  for  this  Rutupiae,  in  that  famous 
History,  the  Translator  of  which  Geffrey  of  Monmouth  (B.  afterwards  of 
S.  Asaph,  and  Cardinall  as  some  say)  makes  himself  . . .  they  onely  can  tell 
us,  who  have  lookt  into  a  British  Copy  thereof."42  Further,  he  protests  sar- 
castically against— to  use  an  adjective  frequent  in  comment  on  Geoffrey— 
the  "fabulous"  aspects  of  his  work;  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bath  he 
writes:  "I  could  cite  unto  you,  if  I  thought  it  had  any  better  credit,  the  book 
of  the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  Jeffrey  of  Monmouths  Britain  History  for  an- 
other Temple  of  Apollo,  against  which  King  Bladud  dasht  out  his  Brains  at 
Bath,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  flying  humours  forsooth; . .  ,"43  The  opinion 
expressed  here  is  more  positive  and  more  impatient  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  this  survey. 

Three  popular  works  of  the  early  Restoration  show  the  same  general 
uncertainty  about  British  affairs  that  appears  in  more  serious  writers.  The 
anonymous  continuation  of  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chronicle  (1660)  indicates, 
unlike  its  original,  a  belief  in  Geoffrey  as  the  translator  of  his  history;  but 
of  the  whole  it  concludes  that  Geoffrey  inserted  "so  many  commentitious 
Fables"  that  "they  rendered  even  what  truths  he  writ  suspected."44  William 
Winstanley  in  England's  Worthies  (1660),  a  collection  of  lives  strongly 
royalist  in  tone  from  Constantine  the  Great  to  Cromwell,  notes  of  Arthur 
that  "pitty  it  is  the  naked  truth  of  his  actions  hath  not  been  discovered  . . . 
for  Geffery  of  Monmouth  is  said  to  have  feigned  many  things  for  the  en- 
crease  of  his  fame."45  The  chief  purposes  of  Percie  Enderbie's  Cambria  Tri- 
umphans;  or,  Brittain  in  Its  Perfect  Lustre  (1661)  are  to  trace  the  Stuart  line 
back  to  the  kings  of  Wales,  to  find  historical  justification  for  a  strong  regal 
prerogative,  and  to  exalt  the  glorious  national  history  of  the  Welsh.  It  con- 
tains a  lengthy  resume  of  the  narrative  of  the  Historia,  in  which  Enderbie 
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occasionally  pretends  skepticism :  "I  deny  not  Brute,  but  leave  every  one  to 
his  own  best  liking  and  opinion."46  The  account  of  Arthur  is  prefaced  with 
the  protestation  that,  although  Enderbie  would  be  unwilling  to  intrude  any 
fabulous  matter,  "so  would  I  not  leave  out  any  thing  which  may  redound  to 
the  true  honour  of  so  glorious  a  King,  so  heroick  a  souldier,  and  so  good  a 
Christian."47  He  leaves  out  hardly  anything,  although  he  relates  Arthur's 
exploits  on  the  Continent  doubtfully.  After  his  account,  he  concludes  impu- 
dently:  "This  is  the  same  Arthur  of  whom  the  trifeling  tales  of  the  Brittains 
even  to  this  day  do  fantastically  descant  and  report  wonders."48 

During  the  years  1661-1666  Anthony  a  Wood  was  composing,  from  notes 
collected  by  Brian  Twine  some  thirty  years  earlier,  his  Survey  of  the  Antiq- 
uities of ...  Oxford.  The  work  was  not  published  until  1773,  and  then  in  a 
garbled  form,  and  it  was  not  until  1 889-1 899  that  it  was  properly  edited. 
What  currency  it  may  have  had  is  therefore  uncertain,  but  inasmuch  as 
Wood  was  one  of  the  great  antiquaries  of  his  time,  his  use  of  Geoffrey  de- 
serves some  attention  here.  A  further  difficulty  is  raised  by  the  fact  that,  for 
the  most  part,  Wood  seems  merely  to  have  pieced  together  Twine's  mate- 
rials without  acknowledgment  to  his  source.49  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  opinion  here  expressed  is  Wood's  or  Twine's.  Early  in 
the  century  the  latter  had  engaged  actively  in  the  controversy  over  the  supe- 
rior antiquity  of  Oxford  to  Cambridge.  This  original  bias  caused  him,  or 
Wood  after  him,  to  use  Geoffrey  as  he  does.  The  chief  interest  in  the  Twine- 
Wood  discussion  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  their  position  that  Geoffrey  be 
considered  the  translator  of  the  Historia;  Wood's  own  note  makes  this  clear : 
"Monmouth's  history  was  a  translation.  Consider  this."50  For  in  discussing 
the  antiquity  of  the  city  they  cite  the  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Merlin 
(bk.  vii,  chap,  iv)  in  which  it  is  foretold:  "cum  regno  tandem  litigabit  leo 
et  terga  nobilium  transcendet;  super veniet  taurus  litigio  et  leonem  dextro 
pede  percutiet,  expellet  eum  per  regni  diversoria;  sed  cornua  sua  in  muros 
Oxoniae  confringet."51  It  is  true,  they  say,  that  the  Heidelberg  edition  of 
Geoffrey  reads  "Exoniae"  and  not  "Oxoniae";  however,  "Walter  of^ Coven- 
try," and  the  "manuscript  coppy  of  Matthaeus  Westmonasteriensis  in  St. 
Jameses  Library,  speaking  of  this  matter,  hath  it:— 'Oxoniam,'"  and,  to  close 
the  case,  they  point  out  that  the  Welsh  copy  of  the  "British  book"  that  had 
belonged  to  Humphrey  Lloyd  reads  "Oxon."52  All  which  evidence,  they 
think,  proves  conclusively  that  Geoffrey  translated  the  Historia,  and  that 
the  antiquities  of  Oxford  can  be  traced  back  farther  than  to  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

Two  ecclesiastical  histories  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  Fides  Regia  Bri- 
tannica  by  Michael  Alford,  a  Jesuit,  was  published  at  Liege  in  1663;  in  1668 
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Serenus  Cressy,  a  Benedictine,  published  at  Rouen  his  Church-History  of 
Brittany,  a  work  which  derives  largely  from  Alford's.  Their  remarks  on 
church  history  will  be  considered  later.  (See  below,  p.  397.)  Here  we  are 
concerned  with  their  general  judgments  on  Geoffrey  which  center  on  his 
accounts  of  the  sons  of  Severus  and  of  Arthur.  Alford,  describing  the  quarrels 
between  Geta  and  Bassianus  (Caracalla),  refers  with  scorn  to  Geoffrey's 
version  (bk.  v,  chap,  ii)  which  makes  Bassianus  the  son  of  a  British  mother 
and  Geta  the  son  of  a  Roman  mother;  upon  Severus'  death  Geta  became 
emperor,  but  the  Britons,  preferring  Bassianus,  rebelled  and  Geta  was  slain. 
Alford  comments:  "Nee  opus  diffidii  causas  operosi  quaerere;  aut  aliquas 
fingere:  ut  Godefridus  finxisse  videtur,  cum  ait: ' 'Reliquit Severus Imperator 
duos  filios  ...&  Bassianus  regno  potitur.""*  Geoffrey  does  not  appear  in  his 
account  of  Arthur  except  in  reference  to  "Nennius"'  description  of  the  battle 
of  Badon:  "Si  Galfridus  aliquis,  qui  centies  de  Arthuro  fabulatus  est,  pug- 
nantem  ita  descripsisset;  transivissem  silentio."51  Cressy  follows  Alford,  not- 
ing that  Geoffrey  invented  numerous  events  in  British  history  to  fill  up  the 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Severus.  Of  Arthur  he  writes :  "That  there  was 
such  a  King  of  the  Brittains  as  Arthur,  and  that  he  was  a  Prince  of  most 
magnanimous  and  Heroical  Spirit  we  are  assured  by  Monuments  of  such 
unquestioned  authenticity  that  Geffreys  lyes  cannot  disparage  them."55 

The  History  of  Britain  by  John  Milton,  although  completed  in  1655,  was 
not  published  until  1670.  As  Miss  Brinkley  has  pointed  out  in  her  Arthurian 
Legend  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Milton's  interest  in  the  British  past 
underwent  an  appreciable  change  in  the  course  of  his  life.56  In  Mansus  (1638- 
1639)  and  Epitaphium  Damonis  (1639)  he  had  spoken  of  Arthurian  mate- 
rials as  affording  suitable  themes  for  great  poetry  (see  below,  pp.  406  f.) ; 
later  he  abandoned  his  plans  for  an  Arthurian  epic.  In  The  History  of  Brit- 
ain he  considers  the  British  story  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  from  a  three- 
fold point  of  view.  He  sees  them,  first  of  all,  as  furnishing  a  subject  matter 
for  poetry :  "I  have  therefore  determin'd  to  bestow  the  telling  over  ev'n  of 
these  reputed  Tales;  be  it  for  nothing  else  but  in  favour  of  our  English 
Poets,  and  Rhetoricians,  who  by  their  Art  will  know,  how  to  use  them  judi- 
ciously."5' Further,  Milton  subscribed  to  the  view,  common  to  most  histo- 
rians of  his  time,  that  there  was  some  truth  mixed  in  with  the  fables  of 
Geoffrey,  and  that  it  would  be  doing  the  history  of  the  island  a  disservice 
to  discard  utterly  its  ancient  traditions :  "But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  Line, 
with  the  whole  Progeny  of  Kings,  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  can- 
not so  easily  be  discharg'd;  Descents  of  Ancestry,  long  continu'd,  laws  and 
exploits  not  plainly  seeming  to  be  borrow'd,  or  devis'd,  which  on  the  com- 
mon beleif  have  wrought  no  small  impression :  defended  by  many,  deny'd 
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utterly  by  few.  For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  whole  Trojan  pretence 
were  yeelded  up; . .  .yet  those  old  and  inborn  names  of  successive  Kings, 
never  any  to  have  bin  real  persons,  or  don  in  thir  lives  at  least  som  part  of 
what  so  long  hath  bin  remember'd,  cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  an 
incredulity."58  But  as  a  historian,  although  he  rehearses  Geoffrey's  account 
of  the  early  kings  "so  far  as  keeps  alooff  from  impossible  and  absurd,"59  he 
is  highly  skeptical  about  Geoffrey's  particulars.  And  like  other  historians 
of  his  time,  he  readily  abandons  Geoffrey  for  Caesar  and  Tacitus:  "Thus 
farr,  though  leaning  only  on  the  credit  of  Geffrey  Monmouth,  and  his  assert- 
ors,  I  yet  for  the  specify'd  causes  have  thought  it  not  beneath  my  purpose, 
to  relate  what  I  found.  Wherto  I  neither  oblige  the  beleif  of  other  person, 
nor  over-hastily  subscribe  mine  own.  Nor  have  I  stood  with  others  comput- 
ing, or  collating  years  and  Chronologies,  lest  I  should  be  vainly  curious 
about  the  time  and  circumstance  of  things,  wherof  the  substance  is  so  much 
in  doubt.  By  this  time,  like  one  who  had  set  out  on  his  way  by  night,  and 
travail'd  through  a  Region  of  smooth  or  idle  Dreams,  our  History  now 
arrivs  on  the  Confines,  where  daylight  and  truth  meet  us  with  a  cleer  dawn, 
representing  to  our  view,  though  at  a  farr  distance,  true  colours  and  shapes."60 
Specifically,  Milton  is  doubtful  about  the  Trojan  origin  and  the  exploits 
attributed  to  Arthur,  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  between  the  accounts 
of  his  foreign  conquests  and  his  frequent  warfare  in  the  island.61  He  does 
not  discuss  the  authorship  of  the  Historia;  apparently  he  thought  of  Geof- 
frey as  the  translator  of  a  British  history  which  contained  an  account  of 
Arthur:  "...  the  same  which  he  of  Monmouth  set  forth,  utterly  unknown 
to  the  World,  till  more  then  600  years  after  the  dayes  of  Arthur,  of  whom  . . . 
all  other  Histories  were  silent,  both  Foren  and  Domestic,  except  only  that 
fabulous  Book."63  In  his  approach  to  the  Historia  and  its  problems  Milton 
is  completely  in  accord  with  the  received  opinion  of  his  time. 

The  most  elaborate  and  learned  defense  of  Geoffrey  that  the  seventeenth 
century  produced  was  Robert  Sheringham's  De  Anglorum  Gentis  Origine 
Disceptatio,  which  was  published  in  1670,  the  year  in  which  Milton's  history 
appeared.  In  his  general  attitude  toward  medieval  chronicles  Sheringham 
is  reminiscent  of  Ussher,  but  far  more  than  Ussher  he  is  disposed  to  find 
them  full  of  authentic  matter.  He  was  one  of  the  last  writers  of  any  preten- 
sions as  a  historian  to  argue  seriously  for  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  British 
race.  Geoffrey  was  the  translator,  not  the  author  of  the  British  history, 
although  he  did  invent  some  details :  "...  nam  ut  nugae  apud  Galfridum 
mendaciaque  plurima  extarent,  omnia  tamen  quae  narrat  non  sunt  prop- 
terea  sine  judicio  &  delectu  repudianda, . . .  Quaedam  forte  Galfridus  de  bello 
inter  Saxones  et  antiquos  Britannos  eorumque  rebus  gestis  finxerit,  seu  po- 
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tius  (non  enim  author  sed  historiae  interpres  erat)  quae  ab  alio  ex  amore  aut 
odio  conficta  sunt,  transtulit."63  Elsewhere  Sheringham  attempts  to  answer 
the  argument  of  those  writers  who  oppose  the  testimony  of  Caesar  to  that 
of  Geoffrey:  modern  writers  have  refused  to  believe  in  the  line  of  British 
kings  from  Brute  to  Cassibellan,  and  have  cited  Caesar's  statement  that  at 
the  time  of  his  invasion  the  island  was  ruled  by  numerous  petty  kings.  But, 
argues  Sheringham,  Caesar  knew  nothing  of  the  island  before  his  arrival.61 
Finally,  he  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  authority  the  Historia  once  possessed. 
He  cites,  as  his  chief  example,  Edward  I's  letter  to  Boniface  VIII  claiming 
the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  by  right  of  his  descent  from  Brute.  So  great  a 
monarch,  Sheringham  argues,  would  not  use  such  a  claim  "nisi  publicis  & 
authenticis  tabulis,  aut  in  commentatiis  &  multorum  authoritate  probatis 
historiis  consignata  essent."Co  However  naive  such  arguments  may  be,  they 
are  methodical  and  ingenious. 

Two  other  serious  works  in  this  decade  are  less  credulous.  Daniel  Lang- 
horne's  Elenchus  Antiquitatum  Albionensium,  Britannorum,  Scotorum, 
Danorum,  Anglo-Saxonum  (1673)  strives  hard  to  follow  some  middle  path 
so  far  as  Geoffrey  is  concerned.  Langhorne  complains  alike  of  those  who 
"translationem  Galfridi Monemuthensis  integram  cum  omni  ejusdem  inter- 
polatione  ac  mendosissima  chronologia,  nulla  Romanorum  &  Anglo-saxoni- 
corum  Scriptorum  habita  ratione  ambabus  ulnis  avidius  amplexantur,"  and 
of  those  who,  relying  only  on  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  authors,  "proditam 
reperiunt  totam  Galfridi  historiam  acerbius  reiciunt,"  discarding  with  it 
"duoque  ilia  patriae  decora  &  lumina  Lucium  atque  Arturium!m  He  defines 
the  proper  use  of  Geoffrey  as  "media  potius  incedens  via,  falsis  vera  secer- 
nere,  Britannosque,  ac  Romanos  authores  inter  se  conferendo  errores  chrono- 
logicos  emendare."87  The  purpose  of  Aylett  Sammes's  pretentious  and  much 
attacked  Britannia  Antiqua  lllustrata;  or,  The  Antiquities  of  Ancient  Brit- 
ain, Derived  from  the  Phoenicians  (1676)  is  clear  from  its  title.  In  conse- 
quence, Sammes  is  unwilling  to  give  credence  to  any  theories  of  a  Trojan 
origin  for  the  Britons.  However,  he  does  recite  the  British  story  from  Brute 
through  Cadwallader.  If  his  stated  reasons  for  doing  so  are  serious,  they 
throw  some  light  on  the  current  attitude  toward  such  matters :  "As  for  Brute 
and  his  Successours,  seeing  their  Names  are  made  use  of  in  Laws  and  Stat- 
utes of  this  Realm,  in  Titles  relating  to  the  Crown  since  the  Conquest,  and 
seeing  upon  the  Trojan  pretence  in  general  descents  of  Ancestry,  and  other 
Exploits,  are  yet  continued,  and  will  not  easily  be  quitted,  I  have  taken  the 
pains  to  rehearse  them  also."68  In  the  body  of  his  book  Sammes  gave  much 
space  to  showing  how  Geoffrey's  chronology  differs  from  Biblical  and 
Roman  chronology.  He  employs  the  usual  argument  that  numerous  events 
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in  the  Historia  never  appear  in  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Gildas  or  "Nennius" :  "But 
where  ever  the  story  of  Brute  is  to  be  told,  the  Character  of  it,  and  the  Com- 
piler ought  never  to  be  omitted."69  He  is  not  entirely  clear  on  the  question 
of  Geoffrey's  authorship,  and  refers  in  passing  to  "the  Author  that  Jeffery 
of  Monmouth  pretends  to  have  translated."70  He  concludes  his  survey  of 
British  antiquities  with  the  lament,  frequently  to  be  repeated  in  the  next 
hundred  years,  that  Arthur's  exploits  have  been  so  magnified  as  to  call  his 
very  existence  into  doubt.71 

Three  minor  writers  of  this  decade  voice  the  prevailing  disagreement  on 
the  subject  of  this  study.  In  his  Historical  Antiquities  (1673)  Sir  Peter  Ley- 
cester  says  flatly  that  the  history  of  Brute  "was  rather  devised  to  amaze  and 
misguide  Posterity,  than  possibly  to  be  believed,  and  that  by  an  impudent 
lying  Author,  Geffrey  of  Monmouth!"2  John  Brydall  in  Camera  Regis;  or, 
A  Short  View  of  London  (1676),  a  brief  handbook  and  guide,  repeats  briefly 
and  without  interest  the  story  of  Brute.  But  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  Divi 
Britannici:  Being  a  Remar\  upon  the  Lives  of  All  the  Kings  of  This  Isle 
(1675),  a  book  devoted  to  the  exaltation  of  Charles  II  and  the  Stuart  line, 
although  admitting  that  the  story  stands  "vehemently  suspected  of  being 
fabulous,"73  pleads  that  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  entirely  dismissed.  One  must 
remember  the  person  from  whom  GeofTrey  had  the  British  history,  "a  Prel- 
ate of  great  Gravity  and  Repute,"  and  Geoffrey  himself,  "being  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaphs  under  King  Stephen,  and  for  his  Eminence  after  made  a  Card- 
inal; of  whose  Book,  to  speak  freely,  we  may  say  as  Cicero  did  of  Caesars, 
Quantum  0 peri  bus  suis  detrahet  vetustas,  tantum  add  it  laudibus."™  In  his 
account  of  Arthur,  Churchill  follows  GeofTrey  but  omits  all  marvelous 
elements. 

The  historians  of  Ireland  also  expressed  their  opinions  of  Geoffrey  in  the 
later  seventeenth  century.  In  1654  Sir  James  Ware  published  De  Hibernia 
et  Antiquitatibus  ejus  Disquisitiones,  which  was,  in  its  time,  the  standard 
work  on  Ireland.  Unlike  some  of  the  writers  who  followed  him,  Ware  was 
not  greatly  concerned  with  the  Milesian  origins  of  the  Irish  or  with  the 
pedigrees  of  royal  houses  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  says  frankly  that 
the  afTairs  of  antiquity  are  often  undiscoverable :  "Et  ne  longe  digrediamur, 
constare  videtur  pene  omnia,  quae  de  vicinis  rebus  Britannicis,  ante  Caesaris 
tempora,  a  Galfrido  Monumethensi  traduntur,  ne  dicam  fictitia  esse,  certe 
spissis  tenebris  obducta."70  Ware  is  here  putting  Irish  fable  on  a  level  with 
British;  he  is  no  more  definite  about  Geoffrey  than  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Other  writers  on  Irish  history  take  a  different  tone.  Father  John 
Lynch's  Cambrensis  Eversus  (1662)  was  designed  as  a  somewhat  tardy 
rebuttal  to  Gerald  de  Barri's  account  of  the  Irish  in  his  Topographia  Hiber- 
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nica  and  Expugnatio  Hibernica.  It  is  a  peevish,  ill-tempered,  and  sometimes 
whining  defense  of  the  Irish  nation  and  its  glorious  past,  and  Lynch  is  con- 
cerned with  the  materials  which  Ware  was  content  to  pass  over  lightly.  His 
chief  quarrel  with  Geoffrey  centers  on  the  passage  in  book  ix,  chapter  x  of 
the  Historia  which  describes  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and  her  king,  Gillomar, 
by  Arthur.  Gillomar's  name,  Lynch  protests,  is  unknown  to  the  genealogies 
of  the  Irish  kings.  Further :  "Monumetensis  enim  scripta  'potius  in  anilibus 

quam  Annalibus  numeranda  esse'  Leslaeus  dixit Super  cujus  Galfridi 

librum  legi  apud  Cambrensem  daemones  tripudiantes  et  saltitantes  visos 

fuisse Ut  omittam  Alanum  Copum  cum  Ovidii  metamorphosis,  aut 

Luciani  figmentis  eum  conferre.'"6  This  denunciation  is  dictated  by  outraged 
patriotism  and  not  by  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth;  Father  Lynch's  fables 
are  far  wilder  than  Geoffrey's;  and  there  is  unintentional  comedy  in  his 
citation  of  Gerald,  who  had  been,  according  to  Lynch,  the  great  originator 
of  misinformation  about  the  Irish,  to  damn  Geoffrey.  Ogygia,  seu  Rerum 
Hibernicarum  Chronologia  (1685),  by  Lynch's  friend  and  fellow  antiquary, 
Roderic  O'Flaherty,  is  no  more  temperate  than  Cambrensis  Eversus.  O'Fla- 
herty's  chief  purpose  is  to  derive  the  ancestry  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  from  the  Irish  kings.  Consequently  "the  fables 
of  Geofif.  of  Monmouth  and  his  adherents,  who  have  forged  the  fictitious 
monarchs  of  the  British  empire,"  are  severely  attacked.77 

After  William  Burton's  A  Comentary  on  Antoninus  his  Itinerary  (1658) 
(see  above,  pp.  364  f.),  the  most  forceful  and  scholarly  attack  on  Geoffrey 
was  made  by  a  later  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  William  Lloyd,  whose  An  Histori- 
cal Account  of  Church-Government  as  It  Was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
When  They  First  Received  the  Christian  Religion  was  published  in  1684. 
In  the  preface  to  this  work  Lloyd  makes  the  commonplace  generalization 
that  all  nations  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  concerning  their  origins.  How, 
then,  do  the  English  have  so  extensive  and  particular  a  knowledge  of  the 
past  of  the  island  of  Britain?— "All  these  things,"  he  concludes,  "we  owe  to 
the  invention  of  one  that  lived  in  very  dark  Times:  and  then,  knowing  that 
whatsoever  he  should  say  of  this  kind,  there  was  none  that  was  able  to  dis- 
prove him,  took  the  liberty  to  devise  what  he  pleased,  and  set  it  forth  as 
undoubted  true  History."78  Lloyd  believes  that  there  are  some  grains  of 
truth  in  Geoffrey;  where,  he  does  not  say.  In  an  undated  letter  to  Thomas 
Price  of  Llanvyllen  his  expression  of  this  belief  leads  him  to  great  sever- 
ity:".. .  the  few  truths  that  he  lighted  upon,  and  pricked  in  here  and  there, 
amongst  his  fictions,  are  so  crudely  delivered,  and  so  confounded  with  his 
mistakes,  that  it  had  been  almost  as  good  that  they  had  been  quite  lost,  as 
that  they  had  been  no  otherwise  preserved."79  Having  categorically  asserted 
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that  the  Historia  is  the  product  of  invention,  Lloyd,  in  An  Historical  Ac- 
count, goes  on  to  disprove  the  contention  that  Geoffrey  was  "interpres,  non 
auctor"  of  the  Historia.  This  position  had  been  based,  in  part,  on  the  pres- 
ence in  the  work  of  Alfred  of  Beverly  and  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  of  certain 
matter  also  in  the  Historia.  Lloyd  asserts  flatly  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  Alfred  did  not  copy  from  Geoffrey,  and  that  the  disputed 
passages  in  Sigebert  are,  as  Ussher  had  suggested,  interpolations.80  However, 
Lloyd  is  less  interested  in  discrediting  Geoffrey  than  he  is  in  condemning 
the  whole  school  of  "monkish  historians."  He  complains  that,  although 
Gerald  de  Barri  and  William  of  Newburgh  censured  Geoffrey  for  "that 
licentious  way  of  writing  history,"  they  followed  his  account  of  Brute.81  Not 
only  are  Lloyd's  feelings  as  a  scholar  outraged  by  Geoffrey;  his  moral  dis- 
approval is  also  strong:  "But  the  Honour  that  is  got  by  a  Lye  lasts  no  longer 
than  till  Truth  comes  to  light.  Now,  since  Printing  hath  brought  so  much 
knowledge  into  this  part  of  the  World,  we  see  our  neighbour  Nations  have 
sent  away  their  Trojans  to  the  Poets  from  whence  they  came.  And  if  we  are 
resolved  to  keep  Ours,  we  must  doe  it  in  spight  of  all  true  History.  Now 
therefore,  if  we  are  fond  of  a  noble  Extraction,  we  must  lay  out  for  it  some 
more  probable  way.  And  the  way  is  obvious  enough  to  any  one,  that  is  not, 
either  destitute  of  Learning,  or  possess'd  with  a  love  of  Knight-errantry :  It 
is  not  without  suspicion  of  one,  or  both,  of  these  Causes,  that  some  are  so 
concerned  for  Jeffrey  s  Credit,  as  if  the  Honour  of  our  Nation  were  to 
stand  or  fall  by  his  Stories."82 

The  Origines  Britannicae;  or,  The  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches 
(1685),  by  Edward  Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  later  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, continues  this  attack.  It  is  a  more  scholarly  and  comprehensive  work 
than  Lloyd's,  and,  so  far  as  Geoffrey  is  concerned,  more  overpowering.  Cer- 
tain of  Stillingfleet's  views  on  the  Historia  will  be  discussed  later  (see  below, 
p.  398) ;  here,  we  are  concerned  with  his  general  estimate  of  Geoffrey  as 
a  historian.  He  penetrates  rather  farther  than  other  writers  of  the  time  into 
the  motives  that  may  have  produced  the  Historia,  laying  it  down  as  an  axiom 
that:  "...  when  the  Northern  Nations  began  to  have  some  smattering  of 
the  Gree\  and  Roman  Learning,  they  were  never  satisfied,  till  by  one  means 
or  other,  they  could  deduce  their  Original  from  some  of  the  Nations  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  Books;  Such  were  the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Egyptians.  As  to  the  Trojans,  the  Romans  themselves  had  showed  the  Way 

to  other  Nations And  it  is  less  to  be  wonder'd  at,  that  the  Britains  should 

pretend  to  be  derived  from  the  Trojans  because  of  the  mixture  of  the  Romans 
and  them  together  while  Britain  continued  so  long  a  Roman  Province.  From 
whence  I  suppose  the  first  Occasion  was  taken,  which  continued  as  a  Tradi- 
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tion  among  the  Britains  for  a  long  time  before  it  was  brought  into  such  a 
History  as  we  find  in  Geoffrey."™  The  Historic*  was  "probably  enough  in 
some  esteem  with  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whose  Father;  as  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  saith,  had  lately  subdued  the  Britains  in  Wales;  and  such  a  History 
seemed  to  add  to  his  Father's  glory."84  This  is  the  earliest  attempt  of  which 
I  am  aware  to  account  for  the  content  of  the  Historia  in  terms  of  the  political 
imperialism  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings.  But  although  Stillingfleet  believes 
that  there  is  some  British  tradition  in  Geoffrey's  book,  he  considers  that  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  an  invention:  "It  being  common  with  such  Writers 
as  himself,"  he  says,  "to  pretend  to  such  Authorities,  as  no  one  else  ever  had 
the  fortune  to  find."85  He  strengthens  this  argument  by  comparing  "Nen- 
nius'"  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  island  with  Geoffrey's,  and  concludes 
that  even  when  Geoffrey  used  British  tradition  he  altered  it  "as  he  thought 
fit."86  He  is  unwilling  to  pass  definite  judgment  upon  the  historicity  of 
Arthur :  "I  think  both  sorts  are  to  blame  about  him,  I  mean  those  who  tell 
incredible  Tales  of  him,  such  as  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Circum- 
stances of  the  Brittish  Affairs  at  that  time;  and  those  who  deny  there  was  any 
such  Person,  or  of  any  considerable  Power  among  the  Britains."87 

After  such  argument  it  is  strange,  but  not  untypical  of  the  state  of  opinion 
on  such  matters,  to  find  William  Cave  in  his  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum 
Historia  Liter  aria  (1688)  apologizing  for  Geoffrey,  and  placing  the  blame 
for  the  fabulous  matter  in  his  work  on  Welsh  tradition:  "Multa  nobis  in- 
credibilia  videntur,  utpote  a  nostris  temporibus  longissime  remota  . . .  multa 
quae  etsi  fabulosa  esse  concedantur,  non  statim  ipse  tamen  ex  proprio  in- 
genio  confinxit,  sed  ex  vetustioribus  rebus  rerum  Britannicarum  monumen- 
tis  hausit."88  This  is  extremely  vague  and  dubious,  and  chiefly  significant  as 
it  shows  how  fluctuating,  at  this  time,  was  critical  opinion  on  Geoffrey  and 
the  Historia. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England  (1695)  Sir  William  Temple 
is  in  complete  agreement  with  Stillingfleet  and  Lloyd.  His  views  are  those 
of  most  eighteenth-century  historians.  Although  he  does  not  mention  Geof- 
frey, his  reference  is  unmistakable  and  his  opinion  definite:  "Those  Tales 
we  have  of  what  passed  ...  of  Brute  and  his  Trojans,  of  many  Adventures 
and  Successions,  are  covered  with  the  Rust  of  Time,  or  involved  in  the 
Vanity  of  Fables,  or  pretended  Traditions;  which  seem  to  all  Men  obscure 
or  uncertain,  but  to  me  forged  at  Pleasure,  by  the  Wit  or  Folly  of  their  first 
Authors,  and  not  to  be  regarded."89  Temple's  doubts  about  Arthur  are  almost 
as  strong  as  his  doubts  about  Brute,  and  he  barely  concedes  that  there  may 
have  been  something  of  "plain  stuff"  in  the  story  which  has  been  embroi- 
dered upon.90 
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Two  splendid  and  encyclopedic  works  and  one  neglected  treatise  close 
this  survey  of  opinion;  they  show  how  great  was  the  disparity  of  opinion 
at  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1695  appeared  Edmund  Gibson's  translation 
with  "Large  Additions  and  Improvements"  of  Camden's  Britannia.  Edward 
Lhuyd,  the  greatest  Welsh  scholar  of  the  time,  was  responsible  for  the  notes 
on  Wales.  His  opinion  on  Geoffrey  is  of  importance  because  it  states  what 
was  to  be  the  central  defense  of  the  Historia  in  the  next  century.  Lhuyd 
thought  that  Camden  had  gone  too  far  in  declaring  that  Geoffrey  had  added 
to  the  "British  book"  fables  of  his  own:  "...  since  we  find  most  or  all  of 
them,  in  that  British  History  he  translated,  whereof  an  ancient  copy  may 

be  seen  in  the  Library  of  Jesus-College  at  Oxford We  find  also  many  of 

the  same  Fables  in  Ninnius,  who  writ  his  Eulogium  Britanniae  about  three 
hundred  years  before  this  Galfridus  Arturius  compos'd  the  British  History."91 
And  Lhuyd  refers  "the  judicious  reader"  to  David  Powell's  De  Britannica 
Historia  Recte  Intelligenda  Epistola  (1585)  and  to  John  Davies'  preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  his  Antiquae  Linguae  Britannicae . . .  Dictionarium 
(1632)  (see  above,  p.  361),  works  which  defend  Geoffrey,  for  "the  regard 
due  to  that  History."02  The  three  parts  of  William  Nicolson's  great  bibliog- 
raphy, The  English  Historical  Library,  appeared  in  1696,  1697,  and  1699. 
There  were  editions  in  1714,  in  1736,  and  in  1776.  Nicolson,  who  was  to 
become  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  the  learning  and  the  opinions  of  his  precur- 
sors at  his  command;  his  book  is  one  of  the  monumental  works  of  a  century 
which  was  given  to  producing  monuments  of  this  kind,  and  is,  indeed,  still 
useful.  The  account  he  gives  of  Geoffrey  is  worth  quoting  at  some  length; 
it  is  the  reverse  of  Lhuyd's:  "He  had  a  peculiar  fancy  for  Stories  surmount- 
ing all  ordinary  Faith:  which  inclin'd  him  to  pitch  upon  King  Arthurs 
feats  of  Chivalry,  and  Merlyns  Prophecies,  as  proper  subjects  for  his  Pen. 
. . .  The  first  stone  of  this  fair  Fabrick  was  laid  by  Nennius:  but  the  Super- 
structure is  all  Fire-new,  and  purely  his  own.  They  that  are  concern'd  for 
the  Credit  of  this  Historian  tell  us,  that  he  had  no  further  hand  in  the 
Work,  than  only  to  translate  an  ancient  Welsh  History,  brought  out  of 

Britany  in  France,  by  Walter  Calenius,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford And  there 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest.  The  Translator  might  have  employ'd  his 
time  better,  yet  may  be  an  honest  man:  But  the  Author  (whoever  he  was) 
has  basely  impos'd  upon  the  World,  and  was  certainly  something  of  another 

Nature I  am  not  for  wholly  rejecting  all  that's  contained  in  that  History; 

believing  there  is  somewhat  of  Truth  in  it,  under  a  mighty  heap  of  Monk- 
ish Forgeries :  But,  for  the  main,  I  am  of  Camden's  judgment; . . .  and  indeed 
'tis  of  a  Complexion  fitter  for  the  Air  of  Italy  than  England."93  Like  Bishop 
Lloyd's,  Nicolson's  judgment  here  is,  in  part,  a  moral  one,  And,  although 
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he  is  unwilling  to  discard  the  whole  of  the  Historia,  he  is  not  definite  about 
what  parts  he  would  retain. 

William  Wynne's  preface  to  The  History  of  Wales  (1697),  a  revision, 
with  additions,  of  David  Powell's  translation  of  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan, 
contains  a  long  partial  defense  of  Geoffrey.  About  the  historicity  of  Geof- 
frey's matter  in  general  Wynne  takes  the  middle  course,  condemning  those 
who  "will  not  believe  so  much  as  one  passage  relating  to  the  antient  Brit- 
ains,  but  what  is  delivered  by  Roman  Writers"  and  those  who  "will  believe 
the  whole  Frame,  and  all  the  Circumstance  of  Geoffrey's  History,  be  they 
never  so  ridiculous  and  extravagant.""  But  Wynne's  chief  concern  is  to 
defend  Geoffrey  as  the  translator  of  a  British  book  and  to  argue  for  some 
kernel  of  truth  in  the  Trojan  origin.  He  believed  in  the  British  book  for  all 
the  reasons  usually  adduced  by  Geoffrey's  apologists:  the  attack  of  William 
of  Newburgh  has  been  misintepreted;  he  merely  accused  Geoffrey  of  add- 
ing matter  of  his  own  to  an  original— a  view  to  which  Wynne  subscribed; 
Matthew  Paris  called  Geoffrey  "The  Faithful  Translator  of  the  British  His- 
tory"; Gildas,  "Nennius,"  and  Taliessin  mention  many  events  which  are  in 
Geoffrey."0  Also :  "It  seems  to  me  very  unaccountable,  that  if  Geoffrey  was 
to  invent  and  compose  this  History,  why  in  this  account  of  the  Transactions 
betwixt  the  Britains  and  Romans,  he  should  so  widely  disagree  with,  and 
deviate  from  the  Writings  of  the  Roman  Historians.  For  certainly  nothing 
could  add  more  Authority  to  a  Fable,  than  exactly  to  follow  the  steps  of 
creditable  Authors,  in  those  things  they  both  had  occasion  to  treat  of."96 
Finally,  if  the  work  had  been  a  cheat,  Geoffrey  would  not  have  dared  dedi- 
cate it  to  so  powerful  a  person  as  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  would  have 
opportunity  to  discover  the  imposition/7 

The  fact  that  Gildas  does  not  mention  Brute  is  of  no  importance;  Gildas 
was  writing  the  history  of  the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and  later.  Nor  is 
his  testimony  about  the  lack  of  British  records  as  significant  as  it  has  been 
made  out  to  be;  Walter  of  Oxford  brought  his  record  from  Armorica.  And 
the  work  of  the  bards  proves  that  the  Britons  kept  records  of  their  national 
past.98  Like  Stillingfleet,  Wynne  sees  in  the  adventures  of  Brute  a  type  of  story 
common  to  the  origins  of  nations.  They  "may  properly  be  placed  in  the  same 
Class  with  Homer's  account  of  the  Travels  of  Ulysses,  or  Virgil's  Descrip- 
tion of  Aeneas  his  Adventure  to  Italy;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  Poetical 
Fictions,  and  perfectly  consonant  to  the  humour  of  that  fabulous  Age."" 
But  under  all  this  there  is  probably  some  truth.  For,  since  there  is  a  "near 
Alliance  and  Affinity  betwixt  the  Britains  and  the  Grecians"  in  language, 
customs,  and  religion,  "it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suspect,  that  there  is  some 
real  Foundation  lodged  in  the  Ruins  of  the  Story  of  Brutus,  and  that  the 
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Truth  is  disfigured  by  the  boundless  accession  of  Poetical  invention."10 
Wynne  had  something  of  a  gift  for  answering  the  traditional  arguments 
against  Geoffrey  with  a  certain  specious  and  judicious-seeming  logic.  And, 
unlike  most  writers  on  his  side,  he  belonged  to  the  rational  school  of  histo- 
rians. Wynne's  is  the  most  carefully  reasoned  defense  of  the  Historia  pro- 
duced between  1640  and  1800.101 

From  this  survey  of  particular  judgments  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three 
general  views  on  the  historicity  of  Geoffrey's  matter.  There  were  those  few 
writers,  of  whom  Sheringham  was  the  most  distinguished,  who  took  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Historia  seriously.  There  were  writers,  among  whom 
Milton  speaks  most  eloquently,  who,  without  much  believing  in  them,  were 
loth  to  abandon  entirely  "those  old  and  inborn  names  of  successive  Kings" 
which  had  tradition  to  support  them,  which  concealed  perhaps  some  modi- 
cum of  truth,  and  which  provided  the  only  detailed  account  of  early  British 
affairs.  And  there  were  writers  such  as  Prideaux  and  Burton  who  were  will- 
ing to  consider  only  the  testimony  of  Roman  historians,  and  who  considered 
idle  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  island  before  the  invasion 
of  Caesar.  There  resulted  two  kinds  of  treatment  of  English  history  before 
the  Saxon  Conquest.  One  might  begin  with  Caesar,  or  with  the  heptarchy; 
or  one  might  put  together  carefully  a  mosaic  of  facts  from  accepted  Roman 
sources,  and  from  Gildas,  "Nennius,"  and  Bede,  which,  either  with  Brute 
or  with  Arthur,  would  have  to  take  some  cognizance,  scornful  or  doubtful, 
of  the  testimony  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  prevailing  skepticism, 
which  was  discernible  in  popular  as  well  as  in  learned  works,  increased  with 
the  years.  Spelman  and  Ussher,  and  even,  somewhat  later,  Milton,  passed 
qualified  judgments  on  the  Historia;  but  by  1700  these  tentative  judgments 
had  been  succeeded  by  stronger  and  more  certain  opinion,  and  even,  in  the 
writings  of  Lloyd  and  Nicolson,  by  a  moral  condemnation  of  Geoffrey  or 
his  original  for  exaggerations  and  falsehoods. 

Argument  about  Geoffrey  did  have  some  positive  effect  upon  the  treat- 
ment by  historians  of  events  in  the  British  past.  The  Trojan  origin  and  the 
British  kings,  at  least  to  Cassibellan,  were  generally  discredited.  About 
Arthur,  although  individuals  were  extremely  skeptical,  the  general  opinion 
was  that  there  must  be  some  truth  somewhere  in  Geoffrey's  account.  Indeed, 
this  theory  of  the  grain  of  truth  was  the  great  stumbling  block  to  historical 
investigation.  Even  Geoffrey's  most  violent  denouncers,  writers  to  whom 
his  account  seemed  irrational  and  incredible  or  who  were  convinced  that 
speculation  about  the  remote  past  was  a  waste  of  time,  conceded  that  there 
was  some  truth  somewhere  in  the  Historia.  But  as  to  what  that  truth  was,  or 
where  it  was,  there  was  little  agreement. 
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The  period  had  the  liveliest  contempt  for  "monkish  fictions,"  and  Geoffrey 
suffered  because  he  was  a  "monkish  chronicler."  Another  problem,  which 
remained  unsolved  in  1700,  was  the  question  of  the  origins  of  his  work.  In 
general  the  writers  who  found  his  narrative  almost  completely  fabulous 
assumed  that  he  had  invented  it;  this  was  the  view  of  Burton,  of  Lloyd,  of 
Stillingfleet,  and  of  Temple.  But  there  were  also  those  who,  like  Fuller, 
Sheringham,  and,  more  significantly  because  he  was  well  informed  about 
Welsh  antiquities,  Edward  Lhuyd,  although  admitting  that  there  was  some 
fabulous  matter  somewhere  in  the  Historia,  did  not  hold  it  against  Geoffrey, 
who  had  merely  translated  and  perhaps  embellished  to  some  extent  his 
British  or  Armorican  original. 

Finally,  no  single  writer  before  1700  was  responsible  for  overthrowing 
Geoffrey's  credit;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  by  any  means  overthrown.  The  in- 
creasing skepticism  that  we  have  traced  was  the  result  of  the  cumulative 
research  and  judgment  of  several  decades  and  several  men,  and  did  not 
spring  from  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  an  individual. 


II:  GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH'S  REPUTATION 
AS  A  HISTORIAN,  1700-1800 

For  most  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  greater  works  on  antiquities 
which  appeared  between  1640  and  1700  constituted,  with  Gildas,  Bede, 
"Nennius,"  and  the  Roman  historians,  the  authoritative  sources  of  in- 
formation and  judgment  about  the  British  past.  Indeed,  with  one  or  two 
possible  exceptions,  no  book  on  that  past  published  in  the  eighteenth  century 
carried  the  authority  of  the  major  works  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 
Antiquaries  and  historians  drew  heavily  on  their  greater  predecessors  in 
part  because  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  to  investigate  and  little  to  say 
that  was  new,  and  tended  frequently  to  a  ready  and  uncritical  acceptance 
of  their  conclusions.  Also,  there  is  no  doubt  that  other  reasons  for  this 
sterility  are  to  be  found  in  the  patronizing  attitude  which  many  eighteenth- 
century  historians  took  toward  the  kind  of  research  involved  in  any  careful 
discussion  of  British  antiquities— an  attitude  which  seriously  disturbed  his- 
torical investigation  for  many  decades,— and  in  the  prevailing  anticleri- 
calism  of  the  time.  In  large  measure  the  history  of  the  reputation  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  in  the  eighteenth  century  belongs  to  the  history  of  anti- 
clericalism  and  of  rationalism.  If  history  is  really  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples,  investigation  into  a  remote  and  confused  past— the  kind  of  effort 
made  by  Spelman  and  Ussher  and  Dugdale— is  a  waste  of  time  because  it 
can  add  nothing  to  our  general  wisdom.  And  the  widespread  view  that  the 
"monkish  chronicles"  were  deliberately  designed  to  mislead,  that  they  were 
but  one  more  example  of  the  wiles  of  priestcraft,  also  prevented  historians 
from  taking  them  seriously.  So,  for  example,  John  Horsley  begins  his  fine 
account  of  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Britain:  "To  enter  into  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  monkish  historians  would  be  lost  time  and  labour."1  It  was 
not  until  late  in  the  century  that  historians  thought  of  looking  at  old  and 
doubtful  accounts,  not  for  the  truth  in  them,  but  for  what,  in  their  very 
untruths,  they  might  reveal  about  the  peoples  who  had  produced  them.2  As 
a  result,  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  historicity  of  Geoffrey's  matter  and 
on  him  become  almost  uniformly  repetitious  and  derivative,  as  a  brief  survey 
of  eighteenth-century  discussion  of  early  British  affairs  will  illustrate. 

By  1759  the  Grand  Dictionnaire  historique  (1674)  of  Louis  Moreri  had 
gone  through  twenty  editions  and  revisions  in  French  and  had  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  Russian.  It  was  first  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1694;  a  revised  edition  by  Jeremy  Collier  based  on  the 
eighth  French  edition  appeared  in  1701-1705.  In  discussing  Geoffrey,  Collier 

1  For  notes  see  below,  pp.  422-425. 
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seems  to  have  followed  Moreri  closely.3  Geoffrey's  work  is  "for  the  most 
part  looked  upon  as  fabulous,  though  learned  Men  have  undertook  the 
defense  of  it."4  The  Brute  story  is  counted  by  many  to  be  fabulous;5  remarks 
about  Arthur  are  matter-of-fact  and  common-sense:  "One  would  think 
Policy  requir'd  of  King  Arthur,  rather  to  have  carried  the  War  into  Saxony, 
to  keep  the  Saxons  from  coming  hither,  than  to  have  gone  about  to  Conquer 
Kingdoms  as  far  as  Russia,  being  scarce  able  here  to  defend  his  own."6 
Thomas  Hearne,  one  of  the  most  industrious  antiquaries  of  his  time,  pub- 
lished his  Ductor  Historicus  in  1704;  it  had  reached  a  third  edition  in  1723. 
This  manual  of  history  summarizes  Geoffrey  briefly,  concluding:  ". . .  this 

Author  has  but  a  slender  Credit  in  the  World the  general  Vote  has 

always  gone  against  his  story  of  Brute,  as  also  that  his  History  of  Arthur  is 
too  Romantick,  and  that  of  Merlyn  totally  Erroneous."7  The  poet,  John 
Hughes,  in  his  notes  to  The  Complete  History  of  England  (1706),  a  collec- 
tion of  the  histories  of  Milton,  Daniel,  Bacon,  and  others,  is  somewhat  more 
forceful  in  expressing  an  opinion  similar  to  Hearne's.  In  a  note  to  Daniel's 
Collection  he  remarks  of  the  line  of  ancient  British  kings:  ". .  .it  hath  so 
many  Marks  of  pure  Invention,  either  of  himself  [Geoffrey],  or  the  Authors 
from  whom  he  pretends  to  transcribe  them,  that  it  is  long  since  given  up  for 
a  meer  Romance  by  all  our  learned  Criticks  in  English  History."8  Thomas 
Salmon's  Historical  Collections  (1706),  a  compilation  from  the  Roman 
historians,  and  from  Camden,  Ussher,  Stillingfleet,  and  Lloyd,  and  designed, 
like  Hearne's  book,  as  an  introduction  and  bibliography  for  students  of  his- 
tory, shows  the  same  acceptance  of  seventeenth-century  opinion.  The  im- 
probability of  the  Brute  story  is  emphasized;  and  we  are  told  that  the  doings 
of  Arthur  have  been  exaggerated.9  In  his  large  History  of  England  (1707- 
1718)  Laurence  Echard  begins  with  Caesar.  He  believes  that  there  was 
an  Arthur,  "but  whether  he  was  King  of  the  Britains  in  General,  or  only 
King  of  Cornwall,  is  uncertain."10  Isaac  de  Larrey's  Histoire  d'Angleterre, 
d'Escosse,  et  d'lrlande  (1707)  provides  a  brief  and  not  very  convinced  rela- 
tion of  British  affairs  from  Brute  to  Cassibellan.  De  Larrey  thought  that 
Geoffrey's  matter  was  frequently  derived  from  classical  mythology,  and  he 
points  out  the  resemblance  between  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules  and 
Arthur's  twelve  battles.11  More  important,  because  he  was  the  greatest  Welsh 
scholar  of  his  time,  was  the  failure  of  Edward  Lhuyd,  Keeper  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  to  note  anything  more  than  a  list  of  manuscripts  of 
Geoffrey  in  his  Archaeologia  Britannica  (1707).  In  a  letter  to  Richard 
Jones  written  after  1708  he  mentions  an  impending  new  edition  of  Geoffrey 
Keating's  History  of  Ireland,  "which  I  suppose  (unlesse  they  purge  it)  will 
appear  much  more  ridiculously  fabulous  than  our  Geoffrey."12  In  a  letter  to 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Edmund  Hearne,  Remarks  upon  the  Antient 
and  Present  State  of  London  (1707),  Dr.  John  Woodward  judges  that  "the 
world  is  now  well  agreed  in  opinion  how  little  regard  is  due  to  that  monkish 
writer,  and  they  who  read  the  accounts  of  Britain  left  us  by  Caesar,  Tacitus, 
and  other  authors  of  judgment  and  credit,  will  presently  see  his  cannot  be 
true."13  Jonathan  Swift  in  the  uncompleted  Abstract  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second  (1719)  places  Arthur's  reign  around 
460  a.d.,  "if  the  whole  story  be  not  a  fable."14  In  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Glastonbury  (1722)  Charles  Eyston  is  highly  doubtful  of  the  "incredible 
stories"  about  Arthur  reported  from  the  "Fictions  of  the  old  British  Bards."15 
L'Histoire  d' Angleterre  by  the  Huguenot  adherent  of  William  of  Orange, 
Paul  de  Rapin-Thoyras,  was  published  first  in  France  in  1723;  it  had  passed 
through  six  French  editions  by  1749,  and  in  the  course  of  the  century  there 
were  seven  editions  of  the  English  translation  and  its  various  continuations. 
It  long  remained  the  standard  popular  history  of  England.  There  is  nothing 
original  in  Rapin's  opinion  or  use  of  Geoffrey.  He  supplies  a  resume  of  the 
story  of  Brute  and  his  immediate  descendants:  "Not  that  it  deserves  Notice; 
but  being  mentioned  by  almost  all  the  English  Historians,  it  seems  hardly 
pardonable  to  pass  it  over  in  silence."16  About  the  original  authorship  of 
the  matter  of  the  Historia  he  is  not  entirely  certain:  ". . .  it  brings  with  it  so 
many  Marks  of  Forgery,  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  all  that  have  examined  it 
with  any  Attention,  as  a  Fiction  of  Geoffrey  himself,  or  some  other  Author, 
whom  he  too  implicitly  followed."17  Yet,  for  all  this,  Rapin  frequently  cites 
him,  with  other  chroniclers,  as  an  authority  for  events  after  the  coming  of 
Hengist.  Richard  Rawlinson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath  (1723)  does  not  men- 
tion Geoffrey  or  use  his  matter;  neither  does  John  Lewis'  History  and  An- 
tiquities . .  .of  the  Isle  of  Tenet,  in  Kent  (1723).  Henry  Rowlands'  Mona 
Antiqua  Restaurata  (1723)  contains  occasional  noncommittal  references  to 
"the  British  History,"  although  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  Geoffrey.  More 
specific  is  the  judgment  of  Alexander  Gordon  in  his  Itinerarium  Septentri- 
onale  (1J26) ;  Gordon  declines  to  trouble  his  readers  with  "idle  and  Monas- 
tick  Inventions":  "But  kind  Heaven  has  been  so  propitious  to  this  Age,  as  to 
remove  it  far  from  that  of  Geofrey  of  Monmouth,  and  Gargantua;  It  is  too 
much  refin'd  to  relish  any  such  Stuff,  and  the  Learned  World  are  too  covet- 
ous of  Truth,  and  Impartiality,  ever  to  give  Ear  to  the  Enemies  of  Reason 
and  Common  Sense."18  In  his  History  of  Hertfordshire  (1728)  Nathanael 
Salmon  passes  over  all  mention  of  British  history  and  begins  with  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Parts  of  Britain,  or  Scotland  (1729),  by  Thomas  Innes,  has  no  specific  judg- 
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ment  on  Geoffrey,  but  attacks  those  passages  about  the  ancient  kings  of 
Scotland  in  Fordun's  Chronicle  which  are  either  copied  or  imitated  from 
him.10  An  Universal  History  (1736-1765),  the  chief  contributors  to  which 
were  John  Campbell,  George  Sale,  John  Swinton,  Archibald  Bower,  and 
George  Psalmanazar,  mentions  Arthur  briefly  and  notes  of  Hengist's  massa- 
cre of  the  Britons:  "Geoffery  of  Monmouth  tells  us,  that  on  this  occasion 
Ambrosius  erected  the  famous  monument  known  by  the  name  of  Stone- 

henge It  is  surprising  that  any  of  our  historians  should  have  followed 

him."20  In  his  edition  of  Spelman's  Concilia  (1737)  David  Wilkins  relegates 
to  an  appendix  all  Spelman's  citations  from  and  remarks  on  Geoffrey  (see 
above,  pp.  361  f.,  and  below,  p.  395),  except  for  quotations  from  book  ix, 
chapters  xiv  and  xv,  on  the  church  settlement  under  Arthur,  which  are 
printed  without  comment.31 

The  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibernica;  sive,  De  Scriptoribus,  Qui  in 
Anglia,  Scotia,  et  Hibernia  ad  Saeculi  xv'ii.  Initium  Floruerunt  by  Thomas 
Tanner,  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  published  in  1748  at  the  cost  of  the 
Society  for  Encouraging  Learning.  Tanner  believed  that  the  Brute  story 
was  an  invention,  "Commentitiam  itaque  hanc  Bruti  historiam,"  but  not 
by  Geoffrey  or  "Walter  of  Oxford."22  Curiously  enough,  the  highly  favor- 
able account  of  Geoffrey  in  the  text  is  quoted  directly  from  John  Leland's 
sixteenth-century  De  Scriptoribus  Britannicis.  David  Wilkins'  preface  is 
sardonic  about  Brute  and  the  British  kings.  We  read  of  Bladud :  "Neque  his 
contentus  rex  vanus  desiit  praestigia  facere,  donee  paratis  sibi  alis  ire  per 
summitatem  aeris  tentavit,  ceciditque  super  templum  Apollinis  intra  urbem 
Trenovantum,  et  in  multa  frusta  contritus  est."21 

In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  opinion  on  these  matters  was  even  more 
nearly  unanimous  than  it  had  been  earlier,  and  the  variety  it  displays  is  that 
of  emphasis  rather  than  of  idea.  In  Observations  on  the  Antiquities . .  .of 
Cornwall  (1754)  William  Borlase  lists,  "for  the  amusement  of  the  curious," 
the  kings  of  Britain  from  Brute,  "not  entering  into  the  dispute  whether  the 
account  we  have  of  him  be  history  or  fable,  but  laying  hold  of  it  as  the  only 
account  we  have  of  those  ancient  times,  and  in  which,  it  is  likely,  we  have 
some  truth."24  There  is  no  specific  judgment  of  Geoffrey.  Borlase  notes  that 
in  the  country  near  Tintagel  "every  thing  that  is  grand,  uncommon,  or  in- 
explicable, is  attributed  to  this  Arthur."25  William  Maitland  in  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Scotland  (1757)  denounces  "Monmouth's  pretended  his- 
tory and  its  wicked  author,"  whose  work  "has  probably  done  the  island  of 
Britain  more  mischief  than  all  the  books  that  ever  were,  or,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ever  will  be  writ  in  it."26  The  reference  here  is  to  the  account  of  Brute's 
partition  of  the  island  on  which  Edward  I  had  based  his  claim  to  the  sover- 
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eignty  of  Scotland.  In  1758  appeared  L'Histoire  de  I'Irlande  by  the  Abbe 
Mac-Geoghegan.  Speaking  of  the  desire  of  nations  to  establish  for  them- 
selves a  glorious  antiquity,  he  mentions  the  Brute  story  as  a  forgery  of 
Geoffrey's,  who  was  "zealous  for  the  glory  of  his  nation,  and  wishing  to 
give  to  it  an  illustrious  beginning."2'  In  his  Bibliotheca  Biographica  (1760) 
Thomas  Flloyd  comments  noncommittally,  under  Arthur:  "It  would  be 
endless  to  pursue  this  heroic  prince  thro'  the  many  kingdoms  of  which 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  his  historian,  makes  him  the  conqueror."28  In  that 
portion  of  his  History  of  England  which  is  concerned  with  pre-Tudor  affairs 
(1761)  David  Hume  judges  that,  since  the  "adventures  of  barbarous  na- 
tions" afford  little  entertainment  or  instruction,  the  "fables"  about  them 
should  be  disregarded;  indeed,  "it  is  rather  fortunate  for  letters  that  they 
are  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion."29  His  account  of  ancient  Britain  follows 
the  Roman  historians  and  Gildas  and  Bede.  He  believes  that  there  was  an 
Arthur,  but  laments  that  his  exploits  have  been  overpraised.30  The  History 
of  England  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  His  Son  (1764) ,  a  work 
attributed  sometimes  to  Goldsmith,  and  sometimes  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery 
and  Lord  Lyttelton,  advises  the  beginning  student  of  history  to  read  the 
Roman  accounts  of  British  affairs,3'  Judgment  on  Arthur  reveals  marked 
anticlerical  bias:  "At  such  a  time  as  this  a  Christian  hero  was  wanted  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  Christianity,  and  probably  merely  for  this  reason, 
fiction  has  supplied  us  with  a  Christian  hero."32  John  Speed,  in  The  History 
and  Antiquity  of  Southampton  (1770),  attacks  Geoffrey's  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  town  as  "Forgery."33  Goldsmith,  in  his  History  of  England 
(1771),  does  not  mention  Geoffrey,  although  he  comments  pointedly  on 
the  futility  of  conjectures  about  the  origins  of  nations  and  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  any  satisfactory  account  of  Arthur.'4  There  is  no  mention  of 
Geoffrey  or  of  the  British  story  in  James  Macpherson's  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  (1771) ;  neither  is  there  any  in  Samuel 
Denne's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rochester  (1772) .  In  his  New  and  Com- 
plete History  of  England  (1773)  Temple  Sydney  mentions  "the  famous 
Arthur,  whose  exploits  have  given  rise  to  so  many  fables,"30  and  speaks  of 
Geoffrey  only  as  the  source  of  "fabulous  stories"  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon.38 
Occasion  to  discuss  Arthur  in  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Dorset  (1774)  moves  the  Rev.  John  Hutchins  to  eulogy  of  that  hero,  but 
there  is  nothing  certain  in  his  account  and  no  reference  to  Geoffrey.37  In  The 
History  of  Manchester  (1771-1775)  John  Whitaker  attempted,  with  no  very 
great  success,  to  present  a  historical  account  of  Arthur.  He  uses  chiefly 
"Nennius,"  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  "Welsh  bards"  Taliessin  and 
"Myrdhin  Wylht";  these  latter,  he  thinks,  contain  some  authentic  informa- 
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tion;  Geoffrey  is  not  mentioned,  but  Whitaker  complains  that  the  Welsh 
Bruts  are  "merely  the  authentick  accounts  of  Arthur  embellished  with  the 
fictions  and  distorted  by  the  perversions  of  folly."38  William  Russell's  New 
and  Authentic  History  of  England  (1777)  has  no  mention  of  Geoffrey,  and 
notes  of  Arthur  only  that  he  was  an  opponent  of  Cerdic,  founder  of  the 
South  Saxon  kingdom.39  Joseph  Strutt  refers  in  The  Chronicle  of  England 
(1777)  to  the  "fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth"  about  Ambrosius  and 
Arthur.40  In  An  Essay  on' History  (1780)  William  Hayley  points  the  con- 
trast between  good  and  bad  monkish  historians: 

If  British  Geffrey  fill'd  his  motley  page 

With  Merlins  spells,  and  Uthers  amorous  rage; 

With  fables  from  the  field  of  Magic  glean'd, 

Giant  and  Dragon,  Incubus  and  Fiend; 

Yet  Life's  great  drama,  and  the  Deeds  of  men, 

Sage  Monk  of  Malm'sbury!  engaged  thy  pen.41 

Charlotte  Cowley  in  The  Ladies  History  of  England  (1780)  begins  with 
Caesar  and  mentions  Arthur  briefly  only  as  the  subject  of  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more's  "long  poem";  "but  some  persons  even  deny  the  existence  of  any  such 
prince."42  Joseph  Priesdey  in  Lectures  on  History,  and  General  Policy  (1788) 
writes  of  Geoffrey's  history  as  "now  universally  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  romance."43  John  Pinkerton  in  An  Enquiry  into  the  History 
of  Scotland  (1790)  refers  to  Geoffrey's  "Romance,  which  proved  so  ruinous 
to  English  history."44  James  Pettit  Andrews  in  The  History  of  Great  Britain 
(1794)  mentions  Geoffrey  only  for  the  "ridiculous"  conquests  he  has  attrib- 
uted to  Arthur.45  General  Biography;  or,  Lives,  Critical  and  Historical,  of 
the  Most  Eminent  Persons  (1799),  by  John  Aikin  and  William  Enfield,  notes 
of  Arthur's  conquests  that  they  are  "conceived  in  the  most  licentious  spirit  of 
fiction,"  but  concludes  that  "probably  some  truth  respecting  home  trans- 
actions lurks  beneath  the  mass  of  invention."46  Under  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
they  note  that  "nationality  and  the  love  of  wonder"  have  given  his  work 
popularity.47 

The  opinion  that  has  been  surveyed  here  is  almost  uniformly  repetitious 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  historicity  of  Geoffrey's  narrative.  It  reflects 
a  general  anticlericalism  and  a  prevailing  rationalism;  Brute,  when  he  is 
mentioned  at  all,  and  Arthur,  are  monkish  fictions,  and  they  are  also  in- 
credible to  rational  intelligence.  But  the  Historia  provoked  other  kinds  of 
comment  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were  some  few  writers  who 
defended  it,  or  parts  of  it,  and  there  were  other  writers  who,  although  hav- 
ing little  faith  in  the  historicity  of  Geoffrey's  events,  were  concerned  with 
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the  origins  of  them.  This  last  problem  produced  the  most  important  work  on 
Geoffrey  in  the  century. 

Although  he  had  condemned  Geoffrey  in  his  Ductor  Historicus  (1704) 
(see  above,  p.  379),  Thomas  Hearne  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  dismiss 
his  testimony  entirely.  His  opinions  resemble  those  of  Ussher:  "Absit  ut 
omnia  apud  Galfridum  reprehendamus.  At  nemo  sapiens  ea  laudibus  ex- 
tulerit  quae  ridicula  plane  sunt  &  absurda."48  Hearne  believed,  mistakenly, 
that  Geoffrey  had  borrowed  much  of  his  matter  from  Alfred  of  Beverley, 
and  that  Alfred  had  derived  his  matter  from  a  British  book.49  This  original 
was  now  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see  (be- 
low, pp.  387  and  388),  the  presence,  at  Jesus  College,  of  manuscripts  of  The 
Red  Boo\  of  Hergest  and  the  Brut  Tysilio,  the  one  from  the  late  fourteenth, 
the  other  from  the  late  fifteenth  century,  caused  much  error  and  confusion  in 
the  century.  Anthony  Hall,  in  an  introduction  on  the  ancient  state  of  Britain 
for  Thomas  Cox's  Magna  Britannia  et  Hibernia,  Antiqua  et  Nova  (1720), 
rehearses  the  story  of  Brute  and,  after  a  survey  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  opinion  on  that  matter,  concludes  that,  although  circumstances  in 
it  are  absurd,  yet  "that  the  Foundation  of  the  Story  is  so  too,  is  what  at 
present  we  shall  not  affirm,  and  what  those  who  oppose  it  will  never  be  able 
to  prove."50  Hall  argues,  like  Sheringham,  that  the  resemblance  between 
Welsh  and  Greek  "is  a  Confirmation  of  the  Arguments  before  offer'd,  that 
they  [the  Britons]  owe  their  Original  to  the  Trojans."** 

But  the  chief  defense  of  Geoffrey's  veracity  that  the  century  produced  was 
that  made  by  Aaron  Thompson  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Historia  (1718),  a  lengthy  effort  to  revive  Geoffrey's  credit.  Thompson  re- 
states all  the  traditional  arguments:  the  author  of  the  British  history  was 
closer  to  British  tradition  than  his  detractors  (p.  vii) ;  Edward  I  believed  in 
it  (viii) ;  although  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  fabulous,  a  mixture  of  fact  and 
fiction  is  always  to  be  expected  in  ancient  histories  (ix) ;  and,  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  these  arguments  because  in  some  part  true:  ". . .  very  few  have 
at  last  spoken  decissively  against  it,  or  absolutely  condemned  it;  And ...  it 
is  still  most  frequently  quoted  by  our  most  Learned  Historians  and  An- 
tiquaries" (viii) .  Thompson's  central  defense  of  Geoffrey  is  based  on  two 
assumptions:  although  he  inserted  some  materials  of  his  own,  Geoffrey  is 
the  translator,  not  the  author  of  the  Historia.  As  proof  Thompson  cites  the 
various  Welsh  Bruts  from  one  of  which,  he  says,  the  translation  was  made 
(xviii) .  No  attack  on  Geoffrey  was  launched  before  that  of  William  of  New- 
burgh,  and  the  general  silence  argues  for  a  general  acceptance  of  his  work. 
That  it  was  dedicated  to  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  that  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin  were  dedicated  to  Alexander  of  Lincoln  are  so  many  proofs  of 
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Geoffrey's  good  faith  (xxvii).  As  proof  that  Geoffrey  did  not  invent  the 
Brute  story  Thompson  cites,  in  addition  to  "Nennius"  and  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, passages  in  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  which  Lloyd,  thirty  years  before, 
had  shown  to  be  interpolations  (xlv).  Thompson  also  adduces  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  British  writers,  Merlin  Ambrosius  and  "Gildas  the  Poet" 
(p.  1).  This  part  of  his  argument  concludes  (lx) :  "Upon  considering  all 
these  Reasons,  I  will  venture  to  acknowledge  it  my  Opinion,  that  one  Part 
of  the  Charge  against  the  British  History,  viz.  That  it  is  wholly  the  Forgery 
of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  is  entirely  groundless;  and  that  upon  this  Score  his 
Character  has  been  very  injuriously  treated  by  some  late  Writers." 

There  follow  the  arguments  for  the  historicity  of  Geoffrey's  content:  his 
narrative  frequently  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  Roman  historians;  but  "this 
very  Disagreement  with  Roman  Authors,  which  is  the  chief  Argument  made 
Use  of  against  the  British  History,  is  rather  an  Argument  for  it,  that  it  was 
extracted  more  from  British  than  from  Roman  Authors;  which  though  now 
lost,  were  in  all  Probability  extant  when  this  History  was  compil'd"  (lxii). 
There  is  the  usual  judgment  about  fabulous  matters  (lxxv) :  "Admitting 
also  that  the  Story  of  those  Times  is  very  imperfect,  and  intermixt  with 
Fables,  it  is  too  great  a  Disregard  of  Antiquity,  to  give  it  up  entirely,  and 
represent  all  that  vast  Tract  of  Time  as  a  meer  Chaos."  We  are  not  to  con- 
sider the  work  an  invention  because  no  other  writer  attests  some  of  its 
events  (lxxix) ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Gildas  that  the  British  had 
had  records  of  their  past  (lxxx  f .) ;  to  conclude  (xciv  f .)  :  "I  have  now  . . .  con- 
sidered the  most  material  Objections  of  Camden  and  other  learned  Men 
against  this  History;  in  all  which . . .  there  is  nothing  of  any  Moment  to 

shake  the  Credit  of  the  fundamental  Part  of  this  History For  those  that 

oppose  this  History,  and  look  upon  this  Original  of  the  Britains  from  Brutus 
and  the  Trojans,  as  an  unsupportable  Fiction  of  latter  Ages,  have  no  other 
History  to  substitute  in  the  Room  of  it,  nor  assign  any  Original  that  is  built 
on  any  better  Foundation  than  their  own  Conjectures:  Whereas  the  Origi- 
nal this  History  pretends  to  assign  the  British  Nation,  is  not  only  a  Notion 
of  very  great  Antiquity,  and  supported  by  the  Testimonies  of  many  Ages, 
and  of  a  vast  Number  of  Authors,  but  also  in  itself  more  probable  than  any 
new  Conjectures  whatsoever,  when  all  Circumstances  are  considered."  There 
is  much  pretense  in  all  this,  but  little  matter.  Most  of  Thompson's  assump- 
tions had  been  proved  false  long  before  he  wrote  and  show  either  ignorance 
or  disregard  of  the  work  of  his  immediate  precursors.  His  views  are  derived 
from  Sheringham,  and  his  own  learning  seems  to  have  been  slight.  His 
preface  has  no  importance  for  historiography  except  as  a  summary  of  con- 
ventional defenses  of  the  Historia  and  as  a  curiosity.  If  one  is  to  judge  from 
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the  conclusion  quoted  above,  Thompson  was  moved  by  the  same  patriotic 
motives,  toned  down  to  be  sure  and  clothed  in  seeming  reasonableness,  that 
almost  two  centuries  earlier  had  inspired  the  attacks  of  Leland  and  Price  on 
Polydore  Virgil.52 

A  Defence  of  the  Antient  Historians,  with  a  Particular  Application  of  It 
to  the  History  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  (1734),  by  Francis  Hutchinson, 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  begins  by  condemning  Temple's  dicta  on  the 
uselessness  of  the  older  historians.  Hutchinson's  thesis  is  that  the  actions 
recorded  by  ancient  histories  have  some  origin  in  actual  events,  although 
the  details  may  be  wrong.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  but  it  was  a  view 
by  no  means  popular  at  the  time:  "Stow  carried  his  Catalogue  [of  the  British 
kings]  no  higher  than  Brutus,  but  he  gives  you  the  Names  of  them,  and  tho' 
they  come  through  the  Hands  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  which  every  one 
sees  is  more  than  half  Romance,  and  was  always  intended  to  be  so  under- 
stood ...  as  I  take  no  more  but  that  the  Island  was  peopled,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  thought  too  Credulous  in  believing  that."03  In  Eboracum;  or,  The 
History  and  Antiquities .  ..of  Yor\  (1736)  patriotic  motives  lead  Francis 
Drake  to  give  Geoffrey's  account  of  the  origins  of  York :  "The  credit  of  the 
writer  of  the  British  History  may  be  disputed  by  those  who  intend  a  general 
account  of  the  island;  but,  in  a  particular  way,  I  shou'd  be  much  to  blame  to 
call  that  fable  and  romance  which  redounds  so  mightily  to  the  honour  of 
my  subject;  and  no  author  I  have  yet  met  with,  in  my  judgment,  has  so  far 
refuted  old  Geo  fry's  testimony,  that  it  shou'd  be  wholly  rejected  by  a  Modern 
Historian."5*  The  History  and  Antiquities . .  .of  Colchester  (1748),  by  Philip 
Morant,  also  contains  a  partial  defense  of  Geoffrey.  Like  Hutchinson, 
Morant  argues  that  doubtful  accounts  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  historian. 
The  story  of  Brute  "is  now  universally  exploded,"  but  Morant  is  unwilling 
"to  condemn  in  the  gross  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  who  hath  handed  that 
story  down  to  posterity;  and  boldly  to  assert,  as  some  have  done,  that  the 
whole  Twelve  Books  of  his  History  are  a  mere  fiction  void  of  all  truth  or 
even  probability."55  The  Britons  were  so  far  removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  have 
nothing  to  say  about  events  in  the  island  before  Caesar.56  Further:  "...if 
nothing  is  to  be  credited  but  what  is  written  in  classical  Latin,  or  in  a  fine 
flowing  elegant  style,  we  must  then  give  up  the  most  valuable  Parts  of  our 
History;  Namely,  Those  which  convey  to  us  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  our 
excellent  Government,  and  the  Foundation  of  those  glorious  Privileges 
brought  here  by  our  Saxon  Ancestors."57  There  is  no  great  certainty  in  these 
arguments;  yet  there  is  a  definite  unwillingness  to  discard  Geoffrey  and 
other  older  historians. 
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But  such  defenses  were  few  in  comparison  with  the  general  chorus  of 
denunciation  surveyed  earlier  in  this  section.  Inquiry  into  Geoffrey's  origins 
aroused  the  only  really  fruitful  scholarship  on  him  that  the  century  pro- 
duced. This  problem,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in 
the  seventeenth  century:  was  Geoffrey  the  author  or  the  translator  of  the 
work  which  he  professed  to  have  translated?  William  Guthrie  in  his  Gen- 
eral History  of  England  (1744-1751)  considers  Geoffrey's  facts  severely  and 
at  length;  in  an  appendix,  Upon  the  Dar\  and  Fabulous  Ages  of  the  British 
History,  he  expresses  views  on  the  story  of  Brute  worth  noting  here:  it  is 
not  Geoffrey's  invention;  it  dates  from  some  time  during  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, and  it  was  devised  for  political  reasons  to  foster  British-Roman 
solidarity.08  Guthrie  supplies  a  resume  of  Geoffrey  from  Brute  to  Cassibel- 
lan,  concluding:  "In  some  parts  of  it  we  have  faint  glimmerings  of  the 
former  invasions  of  Britain  from  the  Belgic  Gauls."59  About  the  period  from 
Vortigern  to  Arthur  he  is  doubtful:  ". .  .1  should  be  apt  to  reject  all  that 
Jeffery  has  told  us  concerning  it,  did  not  other  British  historians  and  his- 
torical monuments  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  there  were  such  persons  as 
Merlin  and  King  Arthur."00  Geoffrey's  history,  "...  if  not  wholly  a  romance, 
can  be  no  matter  of  authority  in  matters  in  which  he  stands  single,  it  con- 
taining so  many  palpable  forgeries What  credit  is  due  to  this  history, 

may  be  easily  guessed  at,  when  I  inform  the  reader,  that  Geoffrey's  original 
author  never  could  be  found  out,  either  by  his  own  cotemporaries,  or  by  the 
labours  of  the  most  learned  men  who  have  succeeded  him."01  There  is,  then, 
in  Guthrie's  opinion,  no  British  book  from  which  Geoffrey  translated,  but 
some  authentic  legend  and  some  record  of  actual  event  in  the  Historia. 

These  conclusions  are  completely  at  variance  with  those  of  Thomas  Carte 
in  A  General  History  of  England  (1 747-1 755).  In  1745  the  Welsh  antiquary, 
Lewis  Morris,  wrote  Carte  that  in  his  opinion  the  Brut-y-Brenhined  was  the 
original  British  book  to  which  Geoffrey  had  added  certain  inventions,  which 
"smell  strongly  of  the  monk."  Neither  manuscripts  nor  editions  of  the  Latin 
history  were  to  be  depended  on.63  On  this  authority  Carte  accepts  Geoffrey 
as  a  translator,  though  he  admits  that  the  original  was  embellished.  The 
content  of  the  work,  he  says,  shows  clearly  "that  it  made  its  first  appearance 
in  that  age  of  romances,  when  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  had  intro- 
duced a  gout  for  stories  of  giants,  and  for  every  fabulous  relation  that  had 
in  it  any  thing  marvellous."03  He  is  doubtful  about  Arthur.  And  he  does  not 
trouble  to  rehearse  Geoffrey's  account  of  British  affairs  before  the  coming 
of  Arthur:  "I  have  made  no  use  of  his  history  or  romance;  it  being  so  mani- 
festly fabulous  in  the  main,  that  there  is  no  depending  upon  his  relations, 
even  in  points  which  carry  with  them  an  air  of  probability."64 
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Thomas  Warton's  opinion  of  Geoffrey  will  concern  us  elsewhere  (see  pp. 
413  f .,  below) ;  but  it  may  be  noted  here  that  although  he  assumed,  like 
Carte,  that  the  Brut-y-Brenhined  was  the  source  of  the  Historia,  he  con- 
sidered the  material  as  "fables  thrown  out  by  different  rhapsodists  at  differ- 
ent times,  which  afterwards  were  collected  and  digested  into  an  entire 
history,  and  perhaps  with  new  decorations  of  fancy  added  by  the  compiler."65 
And  this  fable  he  judged  to  be  Oriental  and  not  Welsh  in  origin.66 

In  a  long  note  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  (1778) 
Andrew  Kippis  cites  the  usual  arguments  for  and  against  the  existence  of 
Arthur;  he  accepts  the  Brut-y-Brenhined  as  Geoffrey's  source,  concluding: 
"On  the  whole,  if  the  history  given  us  by  Geoffrey  contains  many  things 
which  are  not  strictly  true;  he  ought  not  to  be  reproached  for  them,  because 
he  pretends  to  no  greater  authority  than  he  really  had,  viz.  that  of  the  old 
British  book;  which,  whether  its  contents  were  true  or  false,  he  was  certainly 
commendable  for  publishing;  and  as  to  the  fictions  contained  in  it,  they  are 
not  at  all  more  glaring  than  those  in  other  histories  of  the  same  standing; 
and  therefore,  though  they  ought  to  have  no  credit  themselves,  yet  they 
cannot  impeach  the  credit  of  the  true  history  mixed  with  them."67  Kippis  is 
speaking  here  only  of  the  Arthurian  portions  of  the  Historia. 

Comment  on  Geoffrey  in  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(1776-1788)  is  of  the  same  general  order.  Gibbon  makes  it  clear  that  his 
"faith  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur  principally  rests  on  the  simple 
and  circumstantial  testimony  of  Nennius."08  His  other  views  on  the  Historia 
derive  from  Warton.  Geoffrey's  work  is  a  translation,  and  its  marvelous  ele- 
ments come  from  the  East:  "Pilgrimage  and  the  holy  wars  introduced  into 
Europe  the  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic.  Fairies  and  giants,  flying 
dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the  more  simple  fictions 
of  the  West."69  And  Gibbon  assigns  motives  for  the  work :  "The  pride  and 
curiosity  of  the  Norman  conquerors  prompted  them  to  inquire  into  the 
ancient  history  of  Britain,  they  listened  with  fond  credulity  to  the  tale  of 
Arthur,  and  eagerly  applauded  the  merit  of  a  prince  who  had  triumphed 
over  the  Saxons,  their  common  enemies."70 

Substantially  the  same  views  were  expressed  by  Sharon  Turner  in  his 
careful  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (1799-1805).  The  Historia  is  an  in- 
correct translation  of  the  Brut-y-Brenhined.  Of  its  contents  Turner  writes: 
"If ...  we  turn  to  the  British  history,  we  shall  find  that  either  Jeffrey  or 
Tyssilio  have  accumulated  so  many  fables,  and  perverted  so  many  real  inci- 
dents, that  we  might  as  well  make  the  Arabian  Nights  our  authority  for  the 
occurrences  at  Bagdad,  as  adopt  the  history  of  this  period,  which  these 
authors  have  transcribed  for  a  faithful  document  of  the  transactions  in 
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Britain."71  He  is  disposed  to  consider  the  Welsh  bards,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  been  unable  to  read,  as  a  great  and  unexplored  repository  of  native 
tradition  and  historical  fact.  For  this  reason  he  believes  in  the  existence  of 
Arthur,  although  he  thinks  that  Geoffrey  and  the  "minstrels"  have  "dis- 
figured" his  actions." 

In  his  Life  of  King  Arthur,  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  but  not 
published  until  1825,  Joseph  Ritson  stands  in  complete  opposition  to  these 
views  on  origins  and  to  all  the  milder  opinions  on  Geoffrey's  historicity 
expressed  during  the  century.  He  attempts,  by  discarding  all  fabulous  ele- 
ments, to  arrive  at  some  sound  body  of  information  about  Arthur.  Conse- 
quently Geoffrey  suffers  from  his  attack.  Most  of  his  account  of  Arthur  is 
condemned  as  fabulous.73  From  the  evidence  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Rit- 
son proves— to  his  own  satisfaction— that  the  British  history  "had,  manifestly, 
never  been  seen,  or  heard  of,  either  in  Briton  or  elsewhere,  before  the  year 
1 138,"  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  borrowings  from  Caesar,  Gildas,  Bede, 
"Nennius,"  and  various  saints'  lives,  "not  a  single  name  or  incident,  which 
occurs  in  that  work,  is  to  be  found  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  any  other 
writer  or  in  any  book,  before  the  above  aera."71  Unlike  Turner,  Ritson  has 
no  faith  in  the  Welsh  bards  as  repositories  of  fact,  and  judges  that  "the  proba- 
bility is  very  powerful  that  every  remnant  of  British  literature,  whether 
poetical  or  historical,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Arthur,  the  son  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  or  any  coincident  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  has  been  com- 
posed or  interpolated  since  his  time."75  He  grants  that  the  Welsh  may  have 
had  legends  about  Arthur,  and  that  there  may  have  been  a  British  book 
"which  Geoffrey  made  use  of,  or,  it  may  be,  translated,  interpolated,  en- 
larged, and,  in  his  own  conceit,  amended,  improved,  and  rendered  more 
palatable,  to  men  of  learning,  or  to  the  taste  of  the  time;  but  that  his  own 
work,  as  we  now  have  it,  existed  in  whatever  shape  or  language,  before  his 
own  time,  or  that  the  modern  Welsh  can  produce  his  indubitable  original, 
in  the  British  tongue,  is  utterly  incredible."76  Later  he  refers  to  the  Historia 
as  "a  series  of  palpable  and  monstrous  lies."77  This  is  the  most  forceful  and 
scholarly  attack  in  the  later  eighteenth  century.  It  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  historicity  of  Geoffrey's  matter  and  his  sources  in  Welsh  tradition,  dis- 
poses of  the  Brut-y-Brenhined  and  the  bardic  materials  as  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  Arthur,  and  makes  Geoffrey  almost  completely  the  inventor  of 
the  Historia. 

In  1700  Geoffrey  had  some  slight  credit  as  a  historian;  by  1800  his  reputa- 
tion, having  suffered  a  fairly  steady  falling  off,  was  at  very  low  ebb.  We  have 
seen  that  its  decline  in  the  seventeenth  century  came  from  the  work  of  many 
scholars  through  many  decades.  Similarly  the  accumulation  of  judgments 
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had  its  effect  in  the  eighteenth  century;  the  credit  of  the  Historia  and  of 
Geoffrey  suffered  attrition  and  not  sudden  collapse.  But  there  is  a  significant 
difference.  It  has  been  noted  earlier  that  many  eighteenth-century  his- 
torians accepted  the  conclusions  of  their  precursors  readily  and  easily,  and 
that  their  final  judgments  were  frequently  imitative  and  derivative.  The 
state  of  Geoffrey's  reputation  in  1800  is,  in  part,  owing  less  to  scholarly 
effort,  to  research  and  discovery,  than  to  a  large  number  of  seventeenth- 
century  judgments,  accepted,  accumulated,  and  repeated  for  a  hundred 
years.  Here  and  there  a  Guthrie  or  a  Ritson  examined  the  problems  of  old 
controversy;  but  they  are  in  a  minority. 

So  far  as  Geoffrey  provided  matter  for  learned  argument  among  pro- 
fessional historians  and  antiquaries,  it  is  important  to  observe  its  form  and 
direction.  The  central  dispute  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  over  the  prob- 
lem of  origins.  Was  there  a  British  book,  or  was  it  a  lie  of  Geoffrey's  ?  And 
if  there  had  been  such  a  book,  was  it  one  of  the  existing  Welsh  Bruts?  To 
this  last  question  the  majority  of  historians,  without  being  able  to  read 
medieval  Welsh,  answered  that  it  was.  Further,  granting  the  British  book, 
how  much  of  the  Historia  was  the  invention  of  an  author  other  than  Geof- 
frey ?  How  much  of  it  was  interpolated  by  him  ?  And  how  much  of  it  was 
genuine  Welsh  tradition  ?  To  these  questions  no  one  formulated  any  very 
satisfactory  answers.  In  general,  dispute,  unlike  seventeenth-century  con- 
troversy, was  concerned  only  slightly  with  the  historicity  of  Geoffrey's 
content.  There  was  much  partisanship  in  English  historiography  in  the 
period,  but  it  centered  on  Cromwell  and  the  Settlement  and  the  Hanoverian 
Succession,  and  not  on  the  more  obscure  aspects  of  the  British  past.  With 
the  exception  of  such  ill-informed  apologists  as  Thompson,  opinion  on 
Geoffrey  was  divided  between  those  who  thought  there  was  some  uncertain 
amount  of  truth  hidden  under  much  fable,  and  those  who  were  certain  there 
was  almost  no  truth  at  all.  The  occasional  defenders  advance  two  stock  argu- 
ments: all  ancient  histories  mingle  fable  with  fact;  and  it  is  better  to  have 
ancient  and  received  tradition,  though  doubtful,  than  no  tradition  at  all.  This 
latter  attitude  comes  from  a  sentimental  antiquarianism  and  from  an  exten- 
sive concern  with  the  heroic  past,  a  concern  which  found  in  Arthur  a  hero 
and  a  symbol.78  (This,  to  be  sure,  belongs  to  the  history  of  Arthurian  legend  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  has  little  to  do  with  Geoffrey  directly;  see  below, 
pp.  410  f.)  Yet  this  in  itself  helped  to  discredit  Geoffrey,  for  the  constant 
lament  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  has  so  exaggerated  Arthur's  career  as  to 
call  his  existence  into  doubt. 

Also,  as  has  been  indicated  earlier,  there  were  other  and  central  causes  for 
the  rapid  decline  of  Geoffrey's  reputation  as  a  historian,  and  their  operation 
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is  noticeable  in  the  almost  general  uniformity  of  the  conclusions  about  the 
historicity  of  his  events.  These  conclusions  have  their  origin  not  at  all  in 
historical  scholarship,  but  in  certain  generally  accepted  views  of  historiog- 
raphy current  in  the  century.  Consider  the  state  of  mind  in  which  most 
eighteenth-century  historians  approached  large  parts  of  Geoffrey's  narra- 
tive: the  Trojan  origin,  the  line  of  British  kings  from  Brute  to  Cassibellan, 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and  the  career  of  Arthur. 

There  are,  in  general,  three  judgments  on  the  writing  of  history  which 
apply  here,  and  which  Geoffrey  could  not  survive.  There  is  the  current  atti- 
tude toward  the  "fabulous"  in  history :  it  was  invented  by  writers  with  axes 
to  grind  and  accepted  by  a  public  blinded  by  superstition.  We  have  seen 
earlier  the  seventeenth-century  view  of  "monkish  historians"  and  their 
"forgeries,"  which,  intensified  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  commonplace 
of  the  anticlerical  attitude.  In  La  Philosophic  de  Vhistoire,  reprinted  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Essai  sur  les  mceurs  (1756)  Voltaire  gave  classic  expres- 
sion to  a  distrust  which  is  to  be  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  almost  every 
writer  considered  in  this  section:  "Gregoire  de  Tours  est  notre  Herodote; 
a  cela  pres  que  le  Tourangeau  est  moins  amusant,  moins  elegant  que  le  Grec. 
Les  moines,  qui  ecrivirent  apres  Gregoire,  furent-ils  plus  eclaires  &  plus 
veridiques  ?  ne  prodiguerent-ils  pas  quelquef ois  des  louanges  un  peu  outrees 
a  des  assassins  qui  leur  avaient  donne  des  terres?  ne  chargerent-ils  jamais 
d'opprobres  des  princes  sages  qui  ne  leur  avaient  rien  donne?"75 

To  writers  barely  willing  to  credit  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  Geoffrey  was  the  archetype  of  monkish  fraud.  Further,  the 
attitude  of  the  time  toward  the  possible  and  the  probable  in  historical  writ- 
ing caused  it  to  have  little  patience  with  the  manifestly  fabulous.  When,  in 
1726,  Alexander  Gordon  said  that  Geoffrey  was  in  discredit  because  "the 
Learned  World  are  too  covetous  of  Truth,  and  Impartiality,  ever  to  give 
Ear  to  the  Enemies  of  Reason  and  Common  Sense,"  he  was  stating  one  of 
the  major  complaints  of  the  century  (with  two  of  its  catchwords)  against 
the  medieval  chroniclers.  (See  above,  p.  380.)  The  opinion  of  the  authors  of 
L'Encyclopedie  (1751-1765)  expresses  the  general  attitude  of  the  enlight- 
ened: "Les  premieres  annales  de  toutes  nos  nations  modernes  ne  sont  pas 
moins  f abuleuses :  les  choses  prodigieuses  &  improbables  doivent  etre  rapor- 
tees,  mais  commes  des  preuves  de  la  credulite  humaine;  elles  entrent  dans 
Vhistoire  des  opinions."80 

Finally,  there  is  the  view,  by  no  means  original  to  eighteenth-century  his- 
toriography, that  history  should  be  more  than  a  source  of  information  about 
past  events— that  it  should  be  useful  and  truly  philosophic,  as  it  provides 
a  pattern  of  conduct  for  men  and  states;  mere  chronicles  of  kings  and  wars 
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are  insignificant  unless  informed  with  some  purpose  or  interpreted  to  some 
end  useful  to  reasonable  men.  It  is  the  attitude  which  caused  Hume  to  pro- 
nounce that  there  was  really  no  point  in  discussing  the  early  history  of 
Britain  (see  above,  p.  382),  and  Robertson  to  judge  that  "history,  which 
ought  to  record  truth  and  to  teach  wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  retailing 
fictions  and  absurdities."81  Bolingbroke's  eloquent  and  superficial  diatribe  in 
the  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History  (1752)  voices  a  complaint  and 
a  contempt  frequent  in  the  century:  " Suetonius  says  that  Tiberius  used  to 
enquire  of  the  grammarians,  quae  mater  Hecubae,  quod  Achillis  nomen 
inter  virgines  fuisset,  quid  sirenes  cantare  sint  solttae?  . . .  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  a  man,  better  acquainted  than  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with 
the  learned  persons  of  our  own  country,  might  find  some  who  have  discov- 
ered several  anecdotes  concerning  the  giant  Albion,  concerning  Samothes 
the  son  of  Brito  the  grandson  of  Jdphet,  and  concerning  Brutus  who  led  a 
colony  into  our  island  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  the  others  re-peopled  it  after 
the  deluge.  But  ten  millions  of  such  anecdotes  as  these,  tho  they  were  true; 
and  complete  authentic  volumes  of  Egyptian,  or  Chaldean,  of  Greek  or 
Latin,  of  Gallic  or  British,  of  French  or  Saxon  records,  would  be  of  no  value 
in  my  sense,  because  of  no  use  towards  our  improvement  in  wisdom  and 
virtue;  if  they  had  contained  nothing  more  than  dynasties  and  genealogies, 
and  a  bare  mention  of  remarkable  events  in  the  order  of  time,  like  journals, 
chronological  tables,  or  dry  and  meagre  annals."82  Geoffrey's  record,  ob- 
viously, could  be  of  no  use  toward  "our  improvement  in  wisdom  and  virtue." 
In  an  age  which  approached  the  writing  of  history  in  the  terms  considered 
here  it  could  have  little  credit,  and,  in  many  quarters,  no  sufferance. 


III.  GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  LEGAL  CONTROVERSY, 

1640-1700 

We  have  seen  how  between  1640  and  1800  the  Trojan  origin  and  the 
British  kings  from  Brute  to  Cassibellan  fell  gradually  into  discredit, 
and  how  the  very  existence  of  Arthur  was  called  into  doubt.  In 
addition  to  these  larger  aspects  of  the  high  British  antiquities  which  attracted 
comment  from  most  historians,  there  were  in  Geoffrey's  work  certain  state- 
ments the  accuracy  of  which  it  was  important  to  various  writers— especially 
before  1700— to  establish  or  discredit,  and  which  furnished  matter  for  con- 
troversy. Here  the  question  was  less  one  of  Geoffrey's  general  reliability  than 
of  the  soundness  of  certain  specific  and,  at  the  time,  important  testimony  in 
the  Historia.  That  testimony  had  roughly  three  applications :  it  was  used  in 
certain  much-disputed  ecclesiastical  questions,  in  controversy  over  the  ori- 
gins of  English  law,  and,  occasionally  and  less  importantly,  in  political 
argument. 

Ecclesiastical  controversy  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  Historia  was  of 
importance  centered  on  two  topics :  the  establishment  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  and  the  lives  of  St.  Amphibalus  and  St.  Ursula;  the  first 
of  these  produced  the  more,  and  more  heated,  argument.  According  to 
Geoffrey,  Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  the  island  by  King  Lucius, 
who  died  in  156.  The  story  of  the  Lucian  conversion  originated  in  Rome  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century1  and  was  introduced  into  the  history  of  Britain  by 
Bede;  his  account  is  brief:  in  the  year  167  Lucius  wrote  to  Eleutherius,  pope 
of  Rome,  "obsecrans  ut  per  eius  mandatum  Christianus  efficeretur" ;  this 
request  was  granted,  and  the  Britons  received  their  faith  and  kept  it  sound 
until  the  Diocletian  persecutions.2  "Nennius"  makes  the  pope  Evaristus  or 
Eucharistus,  and  says  that  the  conversion  came  about  "missa  legatione  ab 
imperatoribus  Romanorum."3  Geoffrey  elaborates  and  augments  the  story: 
Lucius,  admiring  the  miracles  of  the  early  saints,  sent  to  Eleutherius  "petens 
ut  ab  eo  christianitatem  reciperet."  In  return,  Eleutherius  sent  into  Britain 
Faganus  and  Duvianus,  who  converted  and  baptized  first  Lucius  and  then 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Then:  "Beati  igitur  doctores  cum 
per  totam  fere  insulam  paganismum  deleuissent.  templa  quae  in  honore 
plurimorum  deorum  fundata  fuerant  uni  deo  eiusque  Sanctis  dedicauerunt. 
dieuersisque  cetibus  ordinatorum  repleuerunt.  Fuerunt  tunc  in  britannia 
.xxviii.  flamines  set  &  .iii.  archiflamines  quorum  potestati  ceteri  iudices 
aFor  notes  see  below,  pp.  425-427. 

[393] 
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morum  atque  phanatici  submittebantur.  Hos  etiam  ex  precepto  apostolici 
ydolatriam  eripuerunt,  &  ubi  erant  flamines  episcopos,  ubi  archiflamines. 
archiepiscopos  posuerunt."4  Faganus  and  Duvianus  returned  to  Rome,  asked 
the  pope's  blessing  on  what  they  had  done,  and  brought  back  to  Britain 
a  great  company  who  speedily  converted  the  nation.  After  these  events, 
Lucius,  "maximo  gaudio  fluctuans  possessiones  &  territoria  que  prius  templa 
idolorum  possederant  in  meliorem  usum  uertens.  ipsa  ecclesiis  fidelium 
permanere  concessit.  Et  quia  maiorem  honorem  ipsis  impendere  debuerat 
aumentauit  illas  amploribus  &  agris  &  mansis.  omnique  libertate  sullimauit."5 
Amid  the  general  confusion  in  Britain  in  the  sixth  century  Christianity 
suffered.  But  Geoffrey  testifies:  "In  parte  autem  britonum  adhuc  vigebat 
christianitas.  que  a  tempore  eleutherii  pape  habita,  nunquam  inter  eos 
defecerit."6  And  when  Augustine  came,  we  are  told  that  he  found  seven 
bishoprics  and  one  archbishopric  and  "abbacias  complures"  besides.7 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  story  that  provided  for  an  ancient,  well-established, 
and  well-endowed  church  had  its  usefulness  to  the  supporters  of  ecclesiastical 
prerogative— a  fact  well  understood  by  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
denouncers  of  monkish  fraud  and  fiction.8  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  had  importance.  Here  was  evidence  for  the  early  establishment  and  flow- 
ering in  Britain  of  a  system  of  church  government  which  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  was  frequently  and  violently  attacked  by  antiepiscopal 
factions.  If  Geoffrey's  account  of  the  activities  of  Duvianus  and  Faganus  in 
setting  up  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  of  the  Lucian  donation,  could  be 
confirmed  or  accepted,  it  might  furnish  as  ancient  and  received  tradition 
some  prerogative  to  an  establishment  much  attacked  in  its  present  state  and 
with  claims  to  an  original  independence  which  were  challenged  by  Rome. 
But  there  was  also  in  Bede,  "Nennius,"  and  Geoffrey  alike  certain  evidence 
capable  of  various  interpretations :  the  British  church  and  its  hierarchy  had 
derived  originally  from  Rome,  and  in  their  original  had  been  subordinate  to 
her;  the  British  church  and  its  hierarchy  had  never  been  subject  to  Rome, 
and  the  Augustinian  conversion  had  imposed  on  the  Saxons  an  allegiance 
which  the  Britons  had  never  acknowledged.  All  depended  on  the  way  in 
in  which  the  various  accounts  of  the  Lucius  story  were  interpreted.  Some 
writers,  therefore,  argued  for  a  conversion  by  one  of  the  apostles— a  position 
which  affirmed  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  British  church— and  regarded  the 
Lucian  conversion  as  no  more  authentic  than  the  Glastonbury  legend,  or, 
if  they  considered  it  at  all,  took  Geoffrey's  account  as  much-exaggerated 
evidence  that  there  had  been  an  episcopal  establishment  in  the  island  before 
the  arrival  of  Augustine.  As  a  result,  Geoffrey's  testimony  served  a  variety 
of  purposes. 
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The  two  greatest  seventeenth-century  authorities  on  the  affairs  o£  the  early 
church  in  Britain  disbelieved  Geoffrey's  account  flatly.  In  the  Britannicarum 
Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates  (1639)  Archbishop  Ussher  is  unwilling  to  assign 
a  specific  origin  and  date  for  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
He  does  not  believe  in  Lucius,  and,  least  of  all,  in  the  account  in  the  Historia: 
"Britannicae  consarcinator  Historiae,  id  satis  esse  non  existimans,  Regulo 
hoc  in  Romanae  Insulae  Monarcham  transformato,  in  urbibus  illius  xxviii 
totidem  ab  eo  constitutes  Episcopos  somniauit:  cui  &  suum  de  Flaminibus 
&  Archiflaminibus  centonem  Galfridus  Monemuthensis  deinde  assuit."9  In 
his  Concilia  (1639)  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  equally  incredulous.  Quoting 
Geoffrey's  account  in  full,  he  surmises  that  the  substitution  of  bishops  and 
archbishops  for  flamens  and  archnamens  is  borrowed  from  the  forged  de- 
cretals of  Gratian,10  and  adds :  "quis  quinquies  duodecim  urbes  Episcopales 
unquam  in  Britannia  numeravit?"u 

This  total  distrust  is  in  accord  with  the  other  judgments  passed  on  Geof- 
frey by  these  scholars  (see  above,  pp.  361-363),  and  also  in  accord  with  their 
disinterested  zeal  for  accuracy  in  historical  writing.  The  story  of  Lucius  as 
Geoffrey  gives  it  simply  does  not  fit  in  with  what  we  know  of  the  state  of 
the  island  in  the  second  century.  Popular  writers  in  the  period  we  are  now 
examining  did  not  preserve  this  detachment.  The  use  of  Geoffrey's  account 
to  prove  that  a  church  governed  by  bishops  flourished  in  Britain  before 
Augustine  is  illustrated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  (1640)  of 
Christianographie,  to  Which  Is  Added  a  Treatise  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Christians  in  Brittanie,  and  How  They  Differed  from  the  Now 
Romish  Church,  by  Ephrahim  Pagitt,  a  strong  royalist  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land man  whose  bias  is  revealed  in  his  title.  He  recites  with  conviction  the 
story  of  the  substitution  of  a  Christian  for  a  pagan  hierarchy;12  his  anti- 
popery  views  are  clear.  "The  holy  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Britaine  have 
wonne,  and  justly  deserved  the  honour  to  be  blessed  instruments  of  convert- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  Saxons  in  this  Kingdome  before,  at,  and  after 

Saint  Austen  and  his  holy  associates  preaching  here To  conclude  this, 

with  the  saying  of  Jeffery  of  Monmouth,  who  was  a  Bishop :  In  the  Countrey 
of  the  Britaines  Christianitie  flourished,  which  from  the  Apostles  time  never 
failed."14  We  have  seen  how  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
England  (1643)  attacked  with  severity  the  general  content  of  the  Historia 
(see  above,  p.  363).  But  after  a  brief  animadversion  on  the  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  story,  Baker  relates,  without  comment  and  as  if  he  believed  it, 
Geoffrey's  account.14 

Directly  opposite  is  the  view  expressed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  his  strongly 
antiepiscopal  tract,  An  Historicall  Discourse  of  the  Uniformity  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  England,  published  in  1647,  a  Year  wnen  episcopacy  was  totter- 
ing; his  arguments  are  those  of  Spelman  and  Ussher,  and  he  concludes: 
"For  it  neither  can  be  made  out  that  Lucius  had  that  large  circuit  within  his 
Dominion;  nor  that  the  title  of  Archbishop  was  in  his  daies  known; . . .  nor 
is  there  any  mention  in  any  Authour  of  any  Monuments  of  these  Arch- 
bishops or  Bishops  of  Britaine  for  the  space  of  200  yeares  after  this  Kings 
reign "1o 

There  is  obvious  party  spirit  in  the  controversy  between  Thomas  Fuller 
and  Peter  Heylyn.  In  general  Fuller  was  disposed  to  excuse  Geoffrey  and 
to  be  his  apologist.  (See  above,  p.  364.)  But  in  The  Church-History  of 
Britain  (1655)  his  antipopery  sentiments  lead  him  to  denunciation.  He  con- 
cludes, hesitantly,  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Britain  in  the  first  century, 
although  by  whom  is  uncertain.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  unknown 
preachers  came  from  Rome,  and  "much  lesse,  that  they  received  any  Com- 
mand, or  Commission  thence,  to  convert  Britain,  which  should  lay  an  eter- 
nal obligation  of  Gratitude  on  this  Island  to  the  See  of  Rome."16  Geoffrey's 
account  gives  specious  credit  to  just  such  a  theory:  "For  Ieffery  Monmouth 
tells  us,  that ...  Lucius  placed  Bishops  in  the  room  of  the  Flam  ens,  and 
Arch-Bishops,  Metropolitans  in  the  places  of  Arch-Flamens.  All  which,  saith 
he,  solemnly  received  their  Confirmation  from  the  Pope.  But  herein  our 
Authour  seems  not  well  acquainted  with  the  propriety  of  the  word  Flamen. 
. . .  Lastly,  these  words,  Arch-Bishop  and  Metropolitan,  are  so  far  from  being 
current  in  the  days  of  King  Lucius,  that  they  were  not  coined  till  after-Ages. 
So  that  in  plain  English  his  Flam  ens  and  Arch-Flamens  seeme  Flamns  and 
Arch-Flamns,  even  notorious  Falsehoods."17 

This  attack  was  answered  hotly  by  Peter  Heylyn  in  his  Ex  amen  Histori- 
cum  (1659).  Heylyn,  who  had  been  Laud's  protege,  found  much  to  object 
to  in  Fuller's  cavalier  treatment  of  the  story  of  the  Lucian  substitution  which 
seemed  to  him  to  strike  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  episcopal  establish- 
ment—an establishment  which,  although  it  was  then  in  eclipse,  he  was  eager 
to  defend.  Although  he  refers  to  Geoffrey  as  "a  Writer  of  no  great  credit 
with  me,  when  he  stands  single  by  himself,"18  he  insists,  with  a  certain 
failure  of  logic,  that  his  account  of  the  origins  of  episcopacy  is  confirmed,  in 
part,  because  Bede  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  mention  the  twenty-eight 
cities,  and  because  the  flamens  and  archflamens  are  attested  to  not  only  by 
Geoffrey  but  by  "all  our  own  Writers,  who  speak  of  the  foundation  of  the 
antient  Bishopricks,  even  to  Polydor  Virgil."19 

To  this  semblance  of  argument  Fuller  responded  in  The  Appeal  of  In- 
jured Innocence  (1659)  that  he  did  not  disbelieve  in  Lucius'  placing  of 
bishops:  "Only  as  to  Bishops  and  Arch-bishops  exactly  substituted  in  the 
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Individual  places  of  Flamens  and  Arch- flam  ens,  my  beliefe  cannot  come  up 
to  the  height  thereof."20  That  is,  the  story  of  Lucius  and  his  episcopal  settle- 
ment is  proof  only  that  church  government  by  bishops  existed  in  Britain 
in  the  second  century.21 

The  Catholic  position  on  these  matters  is  illustrated  in  the  Fides  Regia 
Britannic  a  (1663)  of  Michael  Alford,  and  The  Church-History  of  Brittany 
(1668)  of  Serenus  Cressy.  (See  above,  pp.  366  f.)  These  writers  accept  both 
the  Glastonbury  story  and  the  Lucian  conversion;  but  since  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  was  the  original  planter  of  Christianity  in  Britain  they  adduce 
Lucius  simply  as  evidence  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  faith  in  the  second 
century.  Alford  does  not  believe  in  the  flamens  and  archflamens :  "et  revera 
de  tanta  sedium  episcoporum  &  archiepiscoporum  multitudine,  in  hac  Bri- 
tannicae  ecclesiae  infantia,  merite  dubitari  potest."22  Cressy  finds  it  also 
impossible  to  believe  in  the  twenty-eight  bishoprics  and  the  three  arch- 
bishoprics; however,  the  story  shows  that  ". . .  they,  according  to  the  pattern 
given,  not  only  by  the  Roman,  but  all  Eastern  Churches,  design'd  a  distinc- 
tion of  Dioceses  and  Provinces  according  to  the  number  and  splendour  of 
the  respective  cities;  so... they  ordain'd,  that,  in  future  times,  when  the 
number  of  Pastours  was  multiplied,  each  City  and  Territory  belonging  to 
it  should  be  governed  by  a  particular  Bishop."23  In  this  way,  dubious  testi- 
mony is  so  interpreted  as  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  second  century  in 
Britain  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  designed  on  the  Roman  model. 

The  Puritan  writer  William  Prynne  also  disbelieved  in  the  substitution 
of  bishops  and  archbishops  for  flamens  and  archflamens.  His  reasons  differ 
sharply  from  those  advanced  by  Alford  and  Cressy.  The  purpose  of  The 
First  Tome  of  an  Exact  Chronological  Vindication  and  Historical  Demon- 
stration of  Our  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  English  Kings 
Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  (1666)  is  clear  from  its  title.  Prynne 
considered  the  Augustine  conversion  as  papal  interference  with  the  British 
Church.  Lucius  was  the  founder  of  a  church  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
Rome:  "And  the  Epitome  of  Geoffry  Monmouth  thus  in  prose;  Lucius 
baptismum  sacrum  recepit,  una  cum  suis  subditis,  quo  facto,  templa  idolo- 
rum  soli  Deo  viventi  dedicavit,  ea  ampliando  ut  decebat;  all  being  done 
authoritatively  by  the  King  and  his  power  alone,  without  the  Pope  or  his 
Legats,  but  by  them  only  perswasively,  and  not  otherwise."24  But  Prynne 
objects  to  the  flamens  and  archflamens  as  a  popish  invention  designed  to 
provide  a  historical  dependence  on  Rome.25 

The  strongly  nationalist  History  of  the  Church  of  Great  Britain  (1674) 
by  G.  G—  the  work  has  been  attributed  to  George  Geeves,  William  Geaves, 
and  William  Gearing— cites  Geoffrey  rather  than  Bede  for  the  Lucian  con- 
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version  and  donation.28  To  this  uncritical  writer  it  was,  apparently,  but  one 
more  item  in  a  glorious  history.  In  his  Elenchus  Antiquitatum  Albionen- 
sium  (1673)  Daniel  Langhorne  rehearses  the  Lucius  story  as  if  he  believed 
it,  following  Bede  and  omitting  Geoffrey's  additions.27  Aylett  Sammes, 
although  troubled  by  the  archflamens,  apparently  believed  in  the  substitu- 
tion; his  reasons  are  vague:  "I  know  that  many  Objections  are  made  to 
destroy  the  Authority  of  this  History,  which,  well  examined,  will  not  prove 
to  have  so  great  force  as  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  carry."28  The  Medulla 
Historiae  Anglicanae  (1679)  of  William  Howell  begins  with  Caesar  and 
scorns  to  relate  the  story  of  Brute.  Yet  Howell  gives  Geoffrey's  version  of 
the  story  of  Lucius.29  In  An  Historical  Account  of  Church-Government 
(1684)  Bishop  Lloyd  indicated  great  doubt  about  Lucius,  chiefly  because  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  Gildas:  "But  let  this  pass  as  it  will."30 

After  Spelman,  the  most  careful  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  the 
British  Church  is  in  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  great  Origines  Britannicae.  (See 
above,  pp.  372  f.)  In  1685,  when  this  work  was  published,  the  pressure  of 
the  policies  of  James  II  on  the  Church  of  England  was  very  great.  Stilling- 
fleet's book  is  an  attempt  to  vindicate  that  church  as  having  been,  from  its 
origins  in  a  conversion  in  apostolic  times,  probably  by  St.  Paul,  independent 
of  Rome.  Like  Fuller,  he  considers  the  Lucius  story  and  Geoffrey's  flamens 
as  so  many  supports  for  a  theory  of  its  original  dependence  on  Rome.  He 
is,  however,  willing  to  believe  that,  stripped  of  the  flamens  and  archflamens, 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  under  Lucius  as  related  by  Geoffrey  "hath 
no  such  absurdity  or  improbability  in  it."31  That  is,  he  considers  Geoffrey's 
version  as  an  indication  that  an  episcopal  hierarchy  was  thriving  in  Britain 
in  the  second  century,  and,  therefore,  of  importance  to  his  argument.  His 
conclusion  shows  clearly  the  antipapal  views  we  have  noticed  earlier,  and 
their  connection  with  his  attack  on  certain  evidence  in  the  Historia:  "And 
thus  I  have  endeavour'd  to  clear  the  Antiquity  and  Original  Institution  of 
Episcopacy  here,  by  shewing  it  was  not  taken  up,  according  to  the  Monkish 
Tradition,  from  the  Heathen  Flamins  and  Archflamins;  But  came  down 
by  Succession  from  the  first  planting  of  Apostolical  Churches."52 

Shortly  after  Stillingfleet's  defense  of  the  apostolic  origin  and  ancient 
liberty  of  the  Church  of  England  the  immediate  interest  in  these  questions 
waned.  The  Revolutionary  Settlement  left  the  Church  and  its  episcopal 
organization  well  established,  and  free  from  the  pressures  and  attacks  to 
which  they  had  been  subject  for  several  decades.  The  immediate  need  to 
defend  or  denounce  was  removed,  and  such  matters  as  Geoffrey  had  testi- 
fied to  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  vital  or  argumentative  interest;  the  general 
decline  of  Geoffrey's  reputation  also  had,  undoubtedly,  its  effect  on  any 
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value  that  might  be  set  on  his  testimony  about  church  affairs.  Bishop  Nicol- 
son,  in  The  English  Historical  Library  (1696-1699),  speaks  briefly  and  with 
obvious  skepticism  of  "the  legend  of  King  Lucius,  and  the  whole  succession 
of  those  archbishops  and  bishops  descended  from  Jeoffery  of  Monmouth's 
Flamines  and  Archi-Flamines."33  In  An.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britain  (1708-1714)  Jeremy  Collier  is  of  the  opinion,  "that  there  were  British 
bishops  in  Lucius's  time  is  without  question";  "but  that  Christianity  spread 
to  such  an  extent  in  this  island  in  the  reign  of  Lucius,  or  that  this  petty  prince 
had  interest  enough  to  carry  such  a  regulation  through  all  the  British  cities, 
does  by  no  means  agree  with  his  narrow  dominions,  nor  his  dependency  on 
the  Roman  empire."31  Aaron  Thompson,  of  course,  accepted  Geoffrey's 
account  and,  mistakenly  but  with  his  usual  zeal,  speaks  of  Ussher  as  having 
"shown  all  the  Authorities  that  corroborate  Jeffrey's  Account  of  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Succession  of  the  British  Archbishops,  from  the  Times  of 
K.  Lucius  till  Augustin's  Arrival."35  The  last  serious  and  at  all  significant 
attack  on  a  story  which  most  eighteenth-century  historians  considered  as 
but  one  more  of  Geoffrey's  fictions  was  that  of  John  Oldmixon,  Whig  and 
ardent  antiepiscopalian,  who  saw  in  Geoffrey's  tale  the  usual  clerical  attempt 
to  bolster  the  ecclesiastical  prerogative.  In  The  Critical  History  of  England 
. . .  Wherein  the  Errors  of  the  Monkish  Writers,  and  Others  Before  the 
Reformation,  Are  Expos' d  and  Corrected  (1724-1726)  he  comments  scorn- 
fully on  the  episcopate  under  Lucius :  "Here's  a  Church  f  orm'd  in  an  Instant, 
with  as  much  Power  and  Pomp,  as  if  Archbishops  and  Bishops  had  had  the 
Revenues  of  their  Successors  to  maintain  it."38 

Although  Geoffrey's  account  of  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal  hierar- 
chy had  its  defenders,  no  one  in  the  period  who  mentioned  St.  Amphibalus 
or  St.  Ursula  argued  for  their  historicity.  To  most  writers  who  bothered  to 
comment  on  them  they  were  but  outstanding  examples  of  Geoffrey's  fraud 
or  of  his  credulity.  Archbishop  Ussher  recognized  the  ultimate  origin  of 
St.  Amphibalus'  name  in  the  mantle  {amphibalus)  of  that  abbot  who  pro- 
tected the  son  of  Modred,  and  under  which  he  was  slain  by  Constantinus.37 
In  the  Church-History  (1655)  Fuller  is  certain  that  his  being  is  Geoffrey's 
shady  invention:  "...why  called  Amphibalus?  and  how  came  this  com- 
pounded Gree\  word  to  wander  into  Wales?  . . .  Besides  the  Name  speaks 
rather  the  Vestment  then  the  Wearer.  And  it  is  worth  our  observing,  that 
this  good  man  passeth  namelesse  in  all  Authours,  till  about  400  yeares  since; 
when  leffrey  of  Monmouth  was  his  God-father!'™  In  An  Historical  Account 
of  Church-Government  (1684)  Bishop  Lloyd,  commenting  on  Hector  Boe- 
thius'  having  made  St.  Amphibalus  first  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  attributes 
him  to  Geoffrey's  stupidity  rather  than  to  his  invention:  "The  word  Am- 
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phibalus,  which  is  Latin  for  a  Shag-cloak,  and  was  used  in  that  sense  in  the 
Legend  of  St.  Alban,  our  Jeffrey,  had  the  luck  to  mistake  for  a  proper  Name, 
and  so  join'd  this  Amphibalus  with  St.  Alban  as  his  Fellow-martyr."39 
Writers  objected  to  St.  Amphibalus  because  he  seemed  the  result  of  stupidity 
or  invention;  they  objected  to  St.  Ursula  because  her  activities  were  incred- 
ible. Her  story  was  not  original  with  Geofifrey,  and  was  well  known  before 
he  incorporated  it— with  some  changes— into  the  Historia;  however,  his 
account  had  considerable  currency,  and  he  came  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  chief  propagators  of  the  legend.  Ussher  condemns  it  and  him.40  Matthias 
Prideaux,  in  An  Easy  and  Compendious  Introduction  for  Reading  All 
Sorts  of  Histories  (1648),  inquires  with  his  customary  acidity  whether  "the 
story  of  Ursula  and  the  1100  Virgins  Massacred  in  their  pass  to  little  Britain, 
be  of  any  credit."41  Fuller  comments  sensibly  in  his  Worthies  (1662)  :  "Pre- 
posterous in  my  mind,  to  proffer  themselves,  and  it  had  argued  more  mod- 
esty in  their  Husbands  had  fetcht  them  hence."42  Stillingneet  cites  Geoffrey's 
"fabulous  Particulars"  with  contempt.43  Thomas  Salmon's  Historical  Col- 
lections (1706)  assigns  motives  for  the  fictions  it  discredits:  "Some  of  our 
Legendary  Writers  have  been  troubled  to  find  them  [the  soldiers  taken  by 
Maximus  into  Armorica]  Wives;  it  is  therefore  said  by  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, that  Dionutus,  King  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  the  Government  of 
Britain  was  committed  by  Maximus,  sent  over  his  Daughter  Ursula."^ 

By  1640  the  origins  of  English  law  had  been  matter  for  dispute  for  some 
decades.  At  one  time  or  another  three  possible  sources  had  been  suggested 
and  defended :  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman.  As  Miss  Brinkley  has  shown, 
it  was  the  insistence  of  James  I  on  a  Norman  origin  consonant  with  his 
theories  of  absolutism  that  provoked  Selden  and  Coke  and  Spelman  first 
to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  then  to  the  conclusion,  after  monumental 
research,  that  Anglo-Saxon  common  law  was  the  foundation  of  the  present 
legal  system.45  On  the  other  hand,  certain  writers  on  legal  subjects  had  tried 
to  establish,  with  no  great  success,  the  origins  of  that  system  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Britons.  The  evidence  for  this  position  was  supposed  to  be 
preserved  in  the  numerous  Welsh  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  laws  of 
Howel  Dda,  in  certain  passages  in  GeofiFrey,  and  in  those  Welsh  triads 
which  professed  to  be  renderings  of  the  code  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius. 
According  to  GeofiFrey,  that  monarch,  the  twentieth  in  Britain  after  Brute, 
had  established  laws  "quae  usque  ad  hoc  tempus  inter  anglos  celebrantur";46 
further,  Martia,  the  widow  of  King  Guithelin,  in  the  time  of  her  reign 
"inuenit  legem  quam  brittones  marcianam  appelauerunt.  Hanc  etiam  rex 
aluredus  inter  cetera  transtulit.  &  saxonica  lingua  merchenelage  uocauit."47 
About  the  provisions  of  these  codes  GeofiFrey  is  obscure;  the  only  specific 
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detail  is  the  right  of  sanctuary  provided  for  in  the  law  of  Molmutius.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  Historia  goes,  government  and  law  among 
the  Britons  consisted  in  the  simplest  form  of  regal  absolutism;  and  it  was 
this  evidence  for  an  ancient  supreme  royal  power  and  a  sentimental  desire 
to  establish  the  high  antiquities  of  the  island  in  British  rather  than  in  Saxon 
times  that  produced  some  discussion  in  the  period  1640-1700. 

To  be  sure,  the  great  investigators  of  legal  antiquities  had  used  Geoffrey's 
own  testimony  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  laws  of  the  Britons  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  source  of  English  law.  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  silence 
on  Geoffrey's  account  has  its  own  eloquence;  and  his  use  of  other  evidence 
from  the  Historia  shows  an  unintentional  irony.  It  is  impossible,  he  argues, 
that  the  Saxons  should  have  taken  over  the  laws  of  a  nation  whose  nobility 
they  had  expelled  and  whose  people  they  had  enslaved;  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Bede  on  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
invasion:  "And  the  chiefest  Monument  of  British  Antiquity,  (written  in 
the  British  Tongue,  and  brought  about  500  Years  since  out  of  Britannia 
Armorica  by  Walter  archdeacon  of  Oxen  ford,  and  in  those  days  translated 
into  Latin  by  Monumethensis)  doth  report  that  in  the  days  of  Cadualladur, 
the  Land  was . . .  afflicted  with  Discord,  Sloth,  Pestilence  and  Famine."48 
Quotations  from  Geoffrey's  account  of  the  period  follow,  all  calculated  to 
prove  the  complete  impossibility  of  a  British  source  for  Anglo-Saxon  law. 
In  the  Origines  Juridicales  (1666)  Sir  William  Dugdale  paraphrases  Geof- 
frey's version  of  the  laws  of  Molmutius  and  Martia;  but  his  conclusions 
tally  with  Spelman's  and  he  uses  the  same  evidence :  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
has  testified  to  the  complete  misery  of  the  Britons  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
invasions,  and  it  is  incredible  that  their  laws  should  have  survived.49 

There  was,  however,  some  attempt  by  writers  whose  monarchist  princi- 
ples it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  from  their  passion  for  British  antiquities 
to  defend  the  theory  of  the  British  original  of  English  law.  Percie  Ender- 
bie's  Cambria  Triumphans,  published,  significantly,  in  1661,  is  dedicated  to 
Charles  II;  it  is  little  more  than  a  retelling,  with  embellishments,  of  the 
Historia.  The  dedication  makes  the  purpose  of  the  work  clear:  "this  ensuing 
Treatise  will  lay  open  and  unfold  the  manner  of  Great  Brittains  Govern- 
ment, which  was  ever  Princely,  (contrary  to  this  Chymerical  Anarchy)."50 
But  Enderbie  does  not  use  his  account  of  the  laws  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius 
for  party  purposes.  In  Fortescutus  Illustratus;  or,  A  Commentary  on  That 
Nervous  Treatise  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae  (1663)  Edward  Water- 
house,  commenting  on  Sir  John  Fortescue's  treatise  (ea.  1470),  decides,  on 
the  authority  of  Leland  and  Camden,  that  the  story  of  Brute  is  "more  then 
a  bare  bruit"51  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Brute  "by  his  consent  to  reward 
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the  valour  and  fidelity  of  his  Companions"  had  laws  made  "both  touching 
his  Regal  Prerogative,  and  their  civil  Security  in  life,  member,  goods  and 
Lawes."0"  Robert  Sheringham,  who  was  a  stout  royalist,  argues  strenuously 
against  Spelman  and  Dugdale  and  their  conclusion  against  the  Saxon  origin 
of  English  law;  he  cites  as  evidence  the  laws  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius  and 
Martia  which  "usque  hodie  quoque  vigent."53  In  his  Divi  Britannici  (1675) 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  notes  that  the  laws  of  Dunwallo  are  "the  Original 
after  which  the  great  Legislator  of  the  Saxons,  King  Eljred,  copied  his 
Breviary  of  Statutes."54  In  the  next  century  Aaron  Thompson,  echoing  Sher- 
ingham here  as  elsewhere,  speaks  of  "the  laws  of  Molmutius  and  Martia 
which  are  in  force  amongst  us  to  this  very  day."5"  Like  Sheringham  and 
Geoffrey  before  him,  Thompson  is  vague  concerning  the  provisions  of 
these  codes.  Some  indication,  however,  of  the  relative  unimportance  of  evi- 
dence of  this  kind,  even  to  the  monarchist  cause,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  implicit  in  the  violently  royalist  Introduction  to 
the  Old  English  History  (1684),  by  Robert  Brady,  which  mentions  Geoffrey 
only  in  passing  and  makes  no  use  of  his  matter. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  said  that  the  supporters  of  the  monarchy  argued  always 
for  a  British  original  for  English  law.  William  Somner  suffered  heavily  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  for  his  Stuart  loyalties,  yet  in  his  Treatise  of  Gavelkind 
(1660)  he  attempted  to  prove  the  Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  that  principle.  This 
provoked  from  Silas  Taylor,  who  had  been  a  parliamentary  sequestrator, 
The  History  of  Gavel-Kind . . .  Containing  Also  an  Assertion  That  Our 
English  Laws  Are  for  the  Most  Part  Those  That  Were  Used  by  the  Antient 
Bry tains  (1663) ;  Taylor's  thesis  is  clear  from  the  title  of  his  book.  The  prin- 
ciple under  discussion,  so  far  as  Geoffrey's  evidence  is  concerned,  provided 
for  the  right  of  the  owner  of  real  property  to  divide  it  among  all  his  male 
heirs;  it  was  part  of  the  customary  law  of  England  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  afterward,  with  the  exception  of  Kent,  it  was  superseded  by  the 
rule  of  primogeniture.  Somner  had  inquired  in  a  marginal  question  why  the 
Britons  claimed  descent  from  the  Trojans:  "sith  with  them  the  eldest  son, 
by  prerogative  of  primogeniture  monopolized  the  whole  inheritance?"56  To 
this  ironic  query  Taylor  responded  with  equal  irony.  He  argues  with  seem- 
ing seriousness  for  the  Trojan  foundation  of  London,  attacks  Polydore 
Virgil,  and  defends  Geoffrey  as  "the  Translator  only  of  a  History  out  of  such 
a  Language  as  Polydore  did  not  understand."57  The  original  division  of  the 
island  by  Brute  indicates  a  British  origin  for  Gavelkind.  However,  he  con- 
cludes: "But  this  antient  Triplicite  division,  whether  the  effect  of  Brutes 
partition  or  no,  I  will  not  maintain,  yet  it  is  recorded  by  the  same  Pens  as 
give  us  our  History  of  Trojanisme,  and  may  serve  very  well  in  answer  to 
Mr.  S's  Jocular  question."58 
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Occasionally,  indeed,  writers  interested  in  upholding  the  prerogative  of 
Parliament  cited  British  tradition  for  precedent.  In  The  Preheminence  and 
Pedigree  of  Parlement  (1644)  James  Howell  cites  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda 
as  proof  that  the  British  kings  "governed  and  made  Lawes  by  a  kinde  of 
Parlementary  way."50  William  Prynne  suggests,  in  The  Second  Part  of  a 
Seasonable,  Legal,  and  Historicall  Vindication,  and  Chronological  Collec- 
tion of  the  Good,  Old,  Fundamentall  Liberties  . .  .of  All  English  Freemen 
(1655),  that  although  the  exact  provisions  of  the  code  of  Dunwallo  are  un- 
certain, "the  issue  proves,  that  they  tended  to  publick  peace,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Subjects  persons  and  estates  from  violence."00  Prynne,  indeed, 
interpreted  the  whole  course  of  British  history  as  it  appears  in  Geoffrey  to 
suit  his  own  political  views.  The  history  of  Brute  shows  us:  "1.  A  Warre  to 
shake  off  Slavery,  and  recover  publick  Liberty.  2.  A  kinde  of  Generall  Parlia- 
mentary Councell  summoned  by  Brute 5.  Lawes  made  and  given  to  the 

people,  whereby  they  might  live  peaceably  without  injury  or  oppression."61 
We  learn  from  the  misfortunes  of  Vortigern  that  his  treason  "in  murdering 
his  soveraignes  and  usurping  their  Crown  was  the  occasion  of,  and  punished 
with  the  long-lasting  Warres  with  the  Picts  and  Saxons;  yea,  the  original 
cause  of  the  great  revolution  of  the  Government."62  And  the  account  of 
Arthur's  consulting  with  his  nobles  "whether  true  or  feigned"  shows  that 
"the  Matters  of  Warre,  Peace  and  other  great  Affaires  of  the  Realm,  were 
determined  in  Parliament."63  In  the  next  century  John  Oldmixon  in  The 
Critical  History  of  England  (1724-1726)  likewise  set  his  own  interpretation 
on  Geoffrey's  evidence.  Oldmixon  was  a  Whig,  and  his  chief  concern  was  to 
discredit  Clarendon  and  Echard  and  to  defend  Bishop  Burnet;  but  he  cites 
Geoffrey  to  his  own  ends:  "Tho'  we  doubt  not  the  whole  story  of  Brute,  and 
his  Posterity,  is  invented;  yet,  as  in  all  good  Fables  there  is  a  Moral,  so  in  this 

the  Events  are  as  much  Lessons  as  if  they  were  true We  may  there  see 

what  Notions  the  ancient  Britains  had  of  the  Rights  of  Prince  and  People, 
by  the  Actions  which  are  attributed  to  them.  Locrine,  son  of  Brute,  meets 
with  so  great  Resistance  from  the  Cornish  Men,  that  he  is  vanquish'd  and 

slain  by  them,  for  intending  to  set  aside  his  Son  Madan Two  Hundred 

and  Sixty  Years  after,  Archigallo  was  set  aside  for  his  Male-Administration, 
much  like  that  of  King  James  the  lid.  'For,  in  the  Words  of  my  Author, 
he  endeavour'd  to  depress  the  Nobility,  by  depriving  them  of  all  Power.'  "64 
In  a  similar  fashion  Oldmixon  considers  numerous  events  in  the  Historia, 
finding  in  them,  invariably,  material  for  his  Whiggish  parables;  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  precedent  for  Tudor  and  Stuart  apologists  has  become,  if 
only  briefly,  a  storehouse  of  Whig  argument. 

There  remain  for  consideration  here  a  few  occasions,  chiefly  political,  on 
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which  Geoffrey's  work  played  some  part.  By  1640  the  figure  of  Merlin 
had  long  been  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with  fantastic  and  obscure 
prophecy.  This  was  owing  not  only  to  book  vii  of  the  Historia,  but  also  to 
certain  medieval  and  later  Welsh  prophecies  attributed  to  Merlin.00  Thomas 
Hey  wood's  Life  of  Merlin  (1641)  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  its  kind  which 
draws  on  Geoffrey.  Heywood  begins  with  Brute  and  follows  the  Historia 
or  some  paraphrase  of  it;  however,  the  prophecies,  as  he  versifies  them,  have 
scant  correspondence  to  anything  in  Geoffrey.  William  Lilly,  the  most 
notorious  astrologer  of  the  century,  published  numerous  volumes  of  Merli- 
nus  Junior  and  Merlinus  Anglicus  from  1644  on.  Only  one  of  his  prophetical 
volumes,  however,  makes  direct  use  of  Geoffrey.  The  World's  Catastrophe; 
or,  Europes  Many  Mutations  untill  1666  (1647)  contains  a  translation  by 
Elias  Ashmole  of  book  vii:  "A  Prophecie  of  Ambrose  Merlin,  a  Britaine, 
From  the  Translation  of  Gefferey  of  Monmouth.  Aenigmatically  therein 
delivering  the  Fate,  and  Period  of  the  English  Monarchy."60  Lilly  interprets 
only  the  last  few  lines  of  the  prophecies,  explaining:  "Its  true  this  Age  is 
near  to  the  very  end  of  the  Prophecy  (and  so  we  may  fully  expect  a  Grand 
Revolution)  ."°7  The  interpretation  is  not  entirely  clear,  although  attacks  on 
the  royal  prerogative  and  on  episcopacy  are  foretold:  "The  splendour  of  the 
Sun  (Monarchy  and  Kings)  shall  languish  by  the  paleness  of  Mercury 
(The  Law  and  the  Pen)  . . .  Jupiter  (Religion  and  Episcopacy)  shall  leave  off 
his  appointed  course  and  Venus  (Courtship,  Treaties,  Queens,  Women) 
shall  forsake  her  Orb."08 

It  was  perhaps  this  use  of  Merlin  by  quacks  that  accounts  for  the  complete 
falling  off  of  his  reputation  in  the  eighteenth  century;  the  sage  and  wizard 
became  a  charlatan  and  buffoon.  (See  below,  p.  411.)  When,  in  1735, 
Caroline  of  Anspach  had  built  for  her  in  the  royal  garden  at  Richmond  a 
subterranean  grotto  "adorned  with  Astronomical  Figures  and  Characters" 
and  called  Merlin's  Cave,  it  provoked  heavy  satire  from  the  Tory  opposi- 
tion. There  were  parodies  of  Merlin's  prophecies  in  the  opposition  journal, 
The  Craftsman,69  and  a  writer  to  another  Tory  paper,  Fog's  Journal,  notes 
that  Guinevere  was  so  called  "as  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  informs  us,  from 

her  inordinate  love  of  Guineas We  have  no  Authentick  Account  of  the 

Birth  and  Family  of  Merlin,  only  that  being  born  a  Welchman,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  he  was  a  Gentleman."70 

In  1684-1685,  years  in  which  there  were  great  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
royal  power,  there  was  some  minor  and  short-lived  controversy  over  the 
descent  of  the  kings  of  England.  How  far  the  later  Stuarts  were  interested 
in  deriving  their  ancestry  from  the  ancient  British  kings  is  not  clear;  their 
apologists,  writers  like  Enderbie  and  Churchill,  traced  this  line  of  their 
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ancestry  carefully;  but  about  the  same  time  Francis  Sanford,  Lancaster 
Herald,  in  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  England  (1677),  a  work 
dedicated  to  Charles  II,  was  content  to  begin  with  the  Norman  Conquest. 
An  Historical  Account  of  Church-Government  (1684),  by  William  Lloyd, 
then  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  had  contained  a  devastating  attack  on  Geoffrey 
(see  above,  pp.  371  f .) ;  its  attacks  on  the  high  antiquities  of  Scotland  had 
been  equally  forceful.  These  latter  provoked  the  scandalized  protestations  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  king's  advocate  of  Scotland  and  a  violent  monarchist. 
A  Defense  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland  (1685)  stoutly 
maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  line  of  Fergus  and  accuses  Lloyd  of  lese 
majeste.'1  Lloyd  was  defended  in  the  same  year  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet  in  the 
preface  to  Origines  Britannicae,  who  points  out  that  Mackenzie  himself 
had  attacked  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  British  kings  and  inquires  sharply: 
". . .  doth  any  Man  of  Understanding  thin\  that  it  is  any  Injury  to  the  Royal 
Line  of  Britain  to  have  the  fabulous  Antiquities  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
concerning  the  Succession  of  British  Kings  down  from  Brute  confuted?"1' 
Another  survival  of  this  combination  of  nationalist  zeal  and  absolutist  senti- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  Roderic  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia,  seu  Rerum  Hiberni- 
carum  Chronologia  (1684),  a  work  dedicated  to  the  then  Duke  of  York.  The 
author  denounces  the  "fictitious  monarchs  of  the  British  empire"  forged  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  derives  the  Stuart  ancestry  from  Adam  through 
the  kings  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland.73 


IV.  GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH,  LITERATURE, 
AND  HISTORIANS  OF  LITERATURE, 

1640-1800 

How  Geoffrey's  reputation  as  a  historian  declined  between  1640  and 
1800,  and  how  his  evidence  on  specific  events  in  the  British  past  fell 
into  discredit,  we  have  discussed  above.  There  remains  for  brief  con- 
sideration another  aspect  of  this  general  decline.  The  British  story  and,  in 
particular,  its  Arthurian  portion  as  employed  by  seventeenth-century  poets 
and  dramatists  have  been  discussed  amply  elsewhere1  and  need  not  concern 
us  long;  for  although  in  the  period  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  there 
is  a  body  of  Arthurian  literature  considerable  in  bulk  if  not  in  merit,  little 
of  it  has  any  direct  relation  to  Geoffrey. 

The  dissociation  of  Arthurian  and  other  British  materials  from  their  ulti- 
mate sources  in  Geoffrey  had  its  origin,  very  probably,  in  the  decline  of  his 
reputation  as  a  historian.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  a  fairly  general  agree- 
ment in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  that  there  was  some  truth 
somewhere  in  the  Historia;  about  details  there  was  much  disagreement  and 
much  uncertainty.  The  result  is  that  poets  and  dramatists  treat  such  figures 
as  Arthur  and  Merlin  much  as  they  please.  If  all  that  can  be  said  of  them 
definitely  is  that  they  once  existed,  the  author  who  uses  them  for  literary 
purposes  might  as  well  follow  the  dictates  of  his  fancy  as  the  relations  of 
Geoffrey. 

In  the  period  with  which  the  present  study  is  concerned,  the  first  evidence 
of  this  separation  is  in  Milton's  proposals  to  celebrate  the  British  past.  Like 
Dryden,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  and  Pope  after  him,  he  thought  that  it 
contained  matter  suited  to  an  epic  or  a  heroic  poem.  In  Mansus  (1638-1639)2 
and  Epitaphium  Damonis  (1639)3  he  expressed  his  desire  to  write  on  the 
Trojan  settlement  in  Britain,  on  Brennus,  Arviragus,  and  Belinus,  on  Gorlois 
and  Igraine,  and  on  the  exploits  of  Arthur.  What  turn  his  treatment  of  these 
stories  might  have  taken  is,  of  course,  uncertain;  his  proposals  are  somewhat 
indefinite  and  have  bearing  on  Geoffrey  only  as  he  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  subject  matter.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Cambridge  manuscript  a  list 
of  thirty-three  projected  "British  Tragedies,"  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
at  the  time  Milton  was  considering  a  work  on  the  British  past  he  would  have 
used  writers  other  than  Geoffrey.  Speed  is  cited  for  "Vortiger  marrying 
Roena";  William  of  Malmesbury,  for  the  massacre  at  Stonehenge.  With 

1  For  notes  see  below,  pp.  427-430. 
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three  exceptions  the  rest  of  the  list  is  made  up  of  Saxon  subjects;  the  first 
exception  is  a  proposed  work  on  Cartismandua  for  which  no  source  is  given; 
the  second  is  "the  cloister  king  Constans  set  up  by  Vortiger";  the  third  is 
the  massacre  at  Bangor  for  which  Bede,  Geoffrey,  and  Holinshed  are  cited/ 
Later,  when  Milton  wrote  The  History  of  Britain,  he  went  back  to  Geoffrey 
for  the  British  affairs  and  judged  him  severely  as  a  historian.  (See  above, 
pp.  367  f.) 

Dryden,  too,  considered  seriously  writing  an  epic  poem  on  "King  Arthur 
conquering  the  Saxons"  or  on  the  exploits  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Spain.5  But 
the  work  remained  unwritten  and  its  proposed  design  and  content  are  un- 
known. However,  when  he  did  use  Arthurian  materials,  or,  rather,  names 
from  Arthurian  story,  in  Albion  and  Albanius  (1685)  and  in  King  Arthur 
(1691),  he  trusted  to  invention  and  there  is  no  slightest  hint  of  the  influence 
of  Geoffrey,  direct  or  indirect,  on  those  works. 

The  earlier  The  Brinish  Princes,  an  Heroic^  Poem  (1669)  by  Edward 
Howard  has  likewise  no  connection  with  Geoffrey;  it  contains  one  Albianus, 
the  son  of  Arthur,  and,  curiously,  Vortigern. 

The  events  in  Nahum  Tate's  tragedy,  Brutus  of  Alba  (1678),  are  modeled 
on  the  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  a  Queen  of  Syracuse  being  substituted  for 
Dido.  Here  too  there  is  no  faintest  hint  of  Geoffrey.  Neither  is  there  any  in 
another  Brutus  of  Alba  (1697)  brought  out  by  the  actor  and  dramatist, 
George  Powell.6 

In  the  prologue  to  The  Destruction  of  Troy  (1679),  John  Banks  asks  a 
hearing  for  his  play : 

Yet  we're  in  hopes  you  will  be  kind  to  hear 
The  Lives  of  those  whose  Successours  you  are: 
For  when  Troy  fell,  its  Remnants  here  did  plant, 
And  built  this  Place,  and  call'd  it  Troy-novant'! 

The  epics  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Prince  Arthur  (1695)  and  King 
Arthur  (1697),  are  exceptions  to  this  combination  of  traditional  names  and 
a  vague  aura  of  British  legend  with  invention.  Miss  Brinkley  has  shown 
how  Prince  Arthur  is  based  on  materials  from  Geoffrey  which  Blackmore 
has  molded  to  suit  his  own  purpose  of  writing  a  combined  epic  and  political 
allegory :  Arthur's  victories  over  the  Saxons  and  his  conquest  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  follow  the  account  in  the  Historia,  although  a  Virgilian  pattern 
has  been  superimposed  upon  them;8  Arthur  stands,  obviously,  for  William 
of  Orange;  for  the  Flollo  of  the  siege  of  Paris  the  Scottish  Tollo  is  substi- 
tuted; the  combat  between  Arthur  and  Tollo  follows  Geoffrey,  and  the 
whole  represents  "the  campaigns  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  Dundee";9 
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finally,  William's  part  in  the  wars  on  the  Continent  is  "depicted  from  Geof- 
frey as  Arthur's  conquest  of  Lutetia  or  Paris."10  In  the  preface  to  King 
Arthur,  Blackmore  speaks  of  his  use  of  Geoffrey  and  states  clearly  the  argu- 
ment for  using  his  matter  in  an  epic  poem.  And,  although  he  follows 
Geoffrey  closely,  there  is  implicit  in  his  remarks  the  attitude  which  led  other 
writers  to  abandon  Geoffrey  and  follow  invention :  "That  there  was  about 
the  end  of  the  Fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century,  a  King  of 
Britain  name'd  Arthur;  a  Prince  of  extraordinary  Qualities,  and  Famous 
for  his  Martial  Atchievements,  who  succeeded  his  Father  Uter  Pendragon, 
all  our  Historians  do  agree; . .  .And  tho'  the  above-cited  Geo  fry  of  Mon- 
mouth is  indeed  a  Fabulous  Author,  yet  his  Authority,  especially  consider- 
ing that  there  was  such  a  Warlike  Prince  as  Arthur,  is  a  sufficient  Foundation 
for  an  Epic\  Poem."11  After  Blackmore,  the  impetus  to  use  Geoffrey's  mate- 
rial waned.12 

Pope's  famous  essay,  A  Receipt  to  Make  an  Epic  Poem  (1713),  in  The 
Guardian,  suggests,  with  an  obvious  hit  at  the  author  of  Prince  Arthur,  that 
for  "fable"  the  writer  should  use  this  procedure:  "Take  out  of  any  old  poem, 
history-book,  romance,  or  legend  (for  instance,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or 
Don  Belianis  of  Greece)  those  parts  of  the  story  which  afford  most  scope 
for  long  descriptions:  put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adventures 
you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero,  whom  you  may  chuse  for  the 
sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him  into  the  midst  of  these  adventures :  There 
let  him  work  for  twelve  books;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may  take  him  out, 
ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  marry;  it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion 
of  an  epic  poem  be  fortunate."13  Yet  we  know  that  about  1740  Pope  had 
planned,  complete  with  machinery,  and  was  seriously  contemplating  writ- 
ing, an  epic  poem  on  Brute.  He  told  Joseph  Spence  that  the  idea  for  it  "turns 
wholly  on  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  The  hero  is  a  prince  who 
establishes  an  empire . . .  The  plan  of  government  is  much  like  our  old 
original  plan . . .  and  the  religion,  introduced  by  him,  is  the  belief  of  one 
God,  and  the  doctrines  of  morality."14  In  his  Life  of  Alexander  Pope  (1769) 
Owen  Ruffhead  describes  the  general  plot,  which  was  to  cover  the  period 
of  Brute's  wanderings  and  his  final  settlement  in  Britain.  Clearly,  Pope  in- 
tended to  follow  Geoffrey  only  when  he  found  it  convenient.  He  invented 
a  whole  set  of  comrades  for  Brute,  even  a  fidus  Achates,  Orontes,  adventures, 
and  celestial  machinery.  There  was  even  to  be  a  "superintending  angel  of 
the  Trojan  empire."15  Once  in  England,  Brute  was  to  have  difficulty  with 
priests,  conjurors,  and  magicians.  He  was  also  to  make  war  against  the 
giants.  In  the  end,  Brute  "having  reduced  the  fortresses  of  superstition, 
anarchy  and  tyranny,  the  whole  island  submits  to  good  government,  and 
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with  this  the  poem  was  intended  to  close."10  Only  the  opening  lines,  in  blank 
verse,  have  survived,  or,  perhaps,  were  completed.  Pope  was  to  sing: 

The  Patient  Chief,  who  lab'ring  long,  arriv'd 
On  Britain's  [Coast  deleted]  Shore  [written 

above  with  a  dash  preceding]  and  brought 

with  fav'ring  Gods 
Arts  Arms  &  Honour  to  her  Ancient  Sons: . .  ." 

Five  books  of  Hildebrand  Jacob's  epic,  Brutus  the  Trojan,  Founder  of  the 
British  Empire,  appeared  in  1735.  Although  the  remainder  was  advertised 
as  in  the  press,  it  was  never  published.  Jacob  does  not  employ  the  story  of 
the  Trojan  origin  to  any  notably  successful  artistic  purpose.  In  his  introduc- 
tion he  gives  reasons  why  the  story  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  epic  treatment : 
"The  universal  Consent  in  speaking  of  such  a  Person,  and  the  very  Disputes 
concerning  the  Truth,  or  Falshood  of  his  Story,  make  it,  perhaps,  of  as 
much  Authority  as  that  of  Aeneas,  upon  which  Virgil  thought  fit  to  build 
his  Heroic  Poem ;  for  it  seems  to  be  yet  no  better  decided,  whether  there  ever 
was  such  a  King  in  Italy  as  Aeneas,  than  whether  Brutus  ever  reign'd  in 
Britain.  Be  that  as  it  will,  there  appears  to  be  Probability  enough  in  our 
Story  of  Brutus  to  allow  of  an  Epic  Poem  upon  that  Subject;  nor  would  it 
be  a  difficult  Matter  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  only  Part  of  the  British  History 
proper  for  that  Purpose.  An  Epocha  less  dark,  where  there  might  not  be 
Room  for  the  Heathen  Machinery  to  play,  would  not  have  given  Oppor- 
tunity for  any  considerable  Invention  or  Ornament.  Historical  Transactions 
not  so  far  remov'd,  and  better  attested,  ought  not  to  be  contradicted,  nor  will 
bear  so  well  mingling  with  Fable,  or  endure  the  Poetical  License."18  Jacob 
considers  that  the  chief  end  of  poetry  is  to  please,  and  his  ethical  purpose  is 
far  less  exalted  than  Pope's.  The  fable  is :  "A  banish'd  wandering  Man  being 
inform'd  by  an  Oracle  of  the  Place  destin'd  for  his  Settlement  sets  out  with 
his  Followers  in  Pursuit  of  it,  finds  many  Adventures,  and  Difficulties 
in  his  Way;  but,  at  length,  overcomes  those  Obstacles,  and  establishes  him- 
self in  it."19 

The  poem  begins  with  Brute's  meeting  with  Corinaeus  and  is  completed 
only  to  the  Trojan  raid  on  the  kingdom  of  Gofifarius.  Jacob  expands  and 
rearranges  Geoffrey's  matter  as  he  sees  fit;  he  invents  a  good  deal.  But  the 
only  interest  of  this  epic— a  mosaic  of  imitations  and  reminiscences  from  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Aeneid— lies  in  the  ingenuity  with  which,  in  a  brief  space, 
he  has  managed  to  employ  almost  all  the  epic  devices.  There  is  a  complete 
celestial  machinery :  Brute's  tutelary  deity  is  Diana,  who  watches  over  him 
with  the  jealousy  with  which  Venus  watched  over  Aeneas;  Neptune  com- 
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pletely  and  Juno  in  part  are  opposed  to  the  Trojans.  The  hero  is  another 
Aeneas,  a  "pensive  Chief,  with  public  Cares  oppress'd."20  At  the  court  of 
Corinaeus  Brute  recites,  for  two  books,  the  history  of  his  life;  there  is  a  con- 
densed version  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Historia,  followed  by  a  lengthy 
account  of  the  Trojan  misfortunes  at  sea,  which  included  a  good  deal  more 
in  the  way  of  trial  and  suffering  than  Geoffrey  had  supplied.  At  one  point, 
indeed,  the  Trojans  were  overcome  by  the  wily  Calypso  and  only  by  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  hero  did  some  few  of  them  escape.  In  the  fourth 
book  Diana  is  made  to  prophesy : 

Yet  we  have  hear'd, 
The  Progeny  of  Brute  will  reign  secure, 
While  the  Earth-shaking  God  shall  be  ador'd! 
And  know'st  thou  not,  'twas  rumour 'd  here  above, 
How  to  a  Race  from  Troy  in  Years  to  come 
The  Empire  of  the  Ocean  should  descend! 
Decrees,  we're  told,  in  ancient  Saturn's  Reign, 
Obscurely  spoke  of  Brute,  a  Dardan  Line, 
Riches,  reviving  Liberty,  and  Arts, 
The  Muses  Seats,  and  new  discover'd  Worlds?1 

The  history  of  Brute  and  Arthur  as  subjects  for  an  epic  poem— that  in- 
cubus of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  poets— was  one  of  plans  drawn 
up  and  never  executed,  and  of  pedestrian  achievement.  It  was  left  for  Black- 
more  and  Jacob  to  perform  what  Milton  and  Pope  had  intended.22 

In  addition  to  epics  written  and  unwritten,  there  are  some  serious  eight- 
eenth-century plays  on  subjects  taken  from  early  British  history.  Few  of 
these  owe  anything  to  Geoffrey.  Mrs.  Manley's  Lucius,  the  First  Christian 
King  of  Britain  (1717)  is  a  heroic  tragedy  which  is  British  only  in  its  setting. 
In  1735  and  again  in  1770  there  were  highly  successful  revivals  of  Dryden's 
King  Arthur,  but  we  have  seen  that  this  work  owed  nothing  to  Geoffrey. 
William  Hilton's  Arthur,  Monarch  of  the  Britons  (1759)  is  about  Arthur's 
last  struggles  with  Modred,  but  its  plot  is  Hilton's  invention.  The  revisions 
of  Cymbeline  by  William  Hawkins  (1759)  and  Henry  Brooke  (first  pub- 
lished in  1776)  are  all  in  the  interests  of  regularity.  James  Mylne's  lengthy 
closet  drama,  The  British  Kings  (1790),  has  a  highly  fantastic  plot  about 
a  war  between  Cadwallan  and  the  king  of  Northumbria;  in  the  end  the  rule 
of  the  island  comes  to  a  Prince  Arthur.  William  Henry  Ireland's  notorious 
Vortigern  (produced  in  1796)  makes  no  use  of  its  background  in  British 
legend  although  it  preserves  the  rough  outlines  of  the  Vortigern  story. 
Abraham  Portal's  Vortimer;  or,  The  True  Patriot  (1796)  follows  Geoffrey's 
narrative  closely  except  as  it  makes  Rowena  play  Phaedra  to  Vortimer's 
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Hippolytus.  Vortigern  is  presented  as  the  type  of  willful  and  tyrannical  mon- 
arch, and  the  conclusion  leaves  him  properly  chastened.  William  Tasker's 
Arviragus  (1796)  is  devoted  to  that  hero's  attempt  to  repel  a  Roman  inva- 
sion, and  its  central  problem  is  the  propriety  of  his  making  peace  with  Rome. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  there  is  a  tendency  to  poke  fun 
at  the  characters  out  of  the  British  past.  King  Arthur,  in  Fielding's  Tom 
Thumb  (1731),  has  no  relation  to  Geoffrey  and  is  hardly  dignified.  We  have 
seen  that  when  Caroline  of  Anspach  had  a  Merlin's  Cave  built  in  Richmond 
Park  there  was  some  heavy  journalistic  satire.  (See  above,  p.  404.)  Lewis 
Theobald's  Merlin;  or,  The  Devil  of  Stonehenge  (1734),  an  "entertain- 
ment," had  no  connection  with  Geoffrey  save  for  a  remark  in  the  preface 
that  "Tradition  and  Superstition"  would  persuade  us  that  Stonehenge  "ow'd 
its  Origins  to  Magick."23  In  the  anonymous  An  English  Musical  Entertain- 
ment, Called  Galligantus  (1759),  a  bedroom  farce  of  little  merit,  there  is  the 
following  explanation:  "...we  have  made  Choice  of  a  considerable,  tho' 
familiar  Subject;— The  History  of  ]ac\  and  the  Giant.  Our  plan  is  founded 
upon  private  Memoirs  of  that  celebrated  Monkish  Historian,  Jeffrey  Ap 
Arthur,  of  Monmouth,  an  Author  of  the  highest  Invention,  whose  Brain 
was  an  exact  Resemblance  of  a  Hot-Bed,  sprouting  Supernatural,  to  raise 
you  a  Giant  from  a  Dwarf;  a  Mountain  upon  a  Mole  hill."26  Merlin  in  Love 
(1760),  a  pantomime  opera  by  Aaron  Hill,  presents  Merlin  as  a  buffoon, 
the  butt  of  Columbine  and  Harlequin. 

Geoffrey  figured  largely,  however,  in  the  history  of  literature  as  it  was 
written  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  a  time  when  his  reputation  as  a  his- 
torian had  paled  almost  into  nonexistence,  when  his  testimony  to  specific 
events  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  in  controversy,  and  when 
his  direct  influence  on  literature  was  negligible,  the  matter  of  his  work  was 
subjected  to  scrutinies  unlike  any  which  we  have  considered  so  far.  A  fre- 
quent comment  of  those  historians  and  antiquaries  in  the  period  1 640-1 800 
who  thought  of  the  Historia  as  a  fabrication  or  as  a  collection  of  legends— 
whether  Geoffrey's  or  another's— was  that  it  was  "romantic,"  or  a  "romance" 
and  the  source  of  "romances."25  The  judgment  is  entirely  unfavorable;  it 
settles  Geoffrey  as  the  clever  originator  or  credulous  transmitter  of  false- 
hoods and  fantasies  which  after-ages  multiplied  and  adorned;  and  it  is  a 
judgment  consonant  with  the  attitude  of  many  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  writers  toward  the  great  body  of  narrative  called  "romance"— a  term 
then  so  loosely  defined  that  it  was  large  enough  to  include  at  once  The 
Aethiopian  History,  the  prose  Lancelot,  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  and  the  Historia™ 

However,  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  particularly 
after  1750,  there  were  other  attitudes  toward  "romances,"  and  writers  who 
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were  concerned  with  questions  other  than  the  historicity  of  Geoffrey's 
events.  Dr.  Leah  Dennis  has  shown  how  the  late  seventeenth-century  in- 
clination to  consider  medieval  romances  as  "gothick"  and  "barbarous"  was 
replaced  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  curiosity  and  appreciation  that  re- 
sulted in  the  editorial  activities  of  such  men  as  Percy  and  Ritson  and  in  the 
investigations  into  chivalry  of  La  Curne  de  Ste.  Palaye  and  Bishop  Hurd.27 
These  writers  were  concerned,  not  with  "romance"  in  general,  but  with  me- 
dieval romance,  in  verse  or  in  prose,  and  it  is  here  that  discussion  impinged 
upon  Geoffrey.  For  with  the  growing  concern  about  medieval  romance  as 
a  genre  there  came  a  quickened  interest  in  Geoffrey  as,  whatever  his  merits 
as  a  historian,  one  of  the  sources  of  its  matter.28 

The  grand  debate  was  focused  on  the  problem  of  origins.  Theories  were 
numerous,  and,  because  of  the  lack  of  any  well-organized  body  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  ingenious  and  farfetched,  but  not  convincing.  At  one 
time  or  another  various  origins  of  romance  were  suggested  and  defended : 
Arabian,  Armorican,  Norman,  Provencal,  Scandinavian,  Spanish;  the  my- 
thologies of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  considered  a  possible  source,  and 
there  were  critics  who  saw  romance  as  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  medie- 
val civilization.  The  complexities  of  these  discussions  are  relevant  here  only 
as  they  concern  Geoffrey  as  a  source.29 

The  authoritative  work  on  romance  in  general  in  the  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries  was  the  Traite  de  Vorigine  des  romans  (1670)  of 
Pierre-Daniel  Huet.  Huet  had  his  own  strict  definition  of  roman  and  he 
cites  the  stories  of  Arthur  and  of  Merlin,  with  the  Pseudo-Turpin,  as  an 
instance  of  the  falling  off  of  the  genre  in  the  Middle  Ages:  "Ces  histoires 
faites  a  plaisir,  plurent  a  des  lecteurs  simples,  et  plus  ignorans  encore  que 
ceux  qui  les  composaient.  On  ne  s'amusa  done  plus  a  chercher  de  bons 
memoires,  et  a  s'instruire  de  la  verite  pour  ecrire  l'histoire:  on  en  trouvait 
la  matiere  dans  sa  propre  tete,  et  dans  son  invention.  Ainsi  des  historiens 
degenerent  en  de  veritable  romanciers."30  He  thinks  that  romance  originated 
in  Arabia  and  then  passed  to  Spain;  but  he  denies  the  assertion  of  Saumaise31 
that  the  romances  of  chivalry  (on  which  he  places  slight  value)  are  of  Span- 
ish and  Arabic  origin,  holding  rather  for  their  source  in  France.  Sir  William 
Temple  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  Huet.  To  him  the  origin  of  ro- 
mance lay  in  the  "adventures  and  successes  of  the  first  Christian,  pretended, 
heroes  and  their  combats  with  Pagans  and  Saracens";  the  wars  of  Arthur 
against  the  Saxons  are  typical  of  this  subject  matter;  "embroidery,"  by 
which  he  means  post-Geoffrey  additions  to  Arthurian  story,  "seems  to  have 
been  introduced  by  that  vein  of  Spanish  romance  which  many  ages  after 
filled  the  world  with  so  much  of  that  idle  trash."32 
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These  are  unfavorable  and  general  judgments  on  medieval  romance  and 
on  Geoffrey.  Equally  unfavorable,  but  more  pretentious,  and,  as  it  happened, 
momentous,  was  a  Supplement  to  the  Translator's  Preface  composed  by 
Bishop  Warburton  for  Charles  Jarvis'  translation  of  Don  Quixote  (1742), 
which  Warburton  later,  and  for  no  very  clear  reason,  reprinted  as  a  note 
to  Love's  Labour's  Lost  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1747).  The  romances 
of  chivalry,  he  says,  were  of  Spanish  origin;  their  general  subject  was  "the 
Wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Pagans";  their  marvels  were  derived 
from  "eastern  tales"  brought  back  from  crusades  and  pilgrimages.  Further: 
"They  all  seem  to  have  had  their  ground-work  in  two  fabulous  monkish 
Historians:  The  One,  who,  under  the  name  of  Turpin,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  wrote  the  History  and  Atchievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
twelve  Peers  ...  the  other,  our  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. "^  It  was  from  Geof- 
frey that  the  Spanish  romances  took  "the  story  of  the  British  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  his  round-table,  his  Wife  Gueniver,  and  his  Conjuror  Merlin!' 
And,  that  they  might  be  in  agreement  with  the  basic  subject  of  romance,  the 
Saxons  were  changed  into  Saracens.34  The  Historia,  then,  was  one  of  the 
two  great  sources  of  a  kind  of  romance  of  which  Warburton  did  not  approve, 
and  there  is  strong  indication  that  some  of  its  material  is  of  Eastern  origin. 

Thomas  Warton  follows  Warburton  in  these  general  views,  differing  from 
him  chiefly  in  his  liking  for  romance.  To  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of 
English  Poetry  (1774)  he  prefixed  an  essay,  On  the  Origin  of  Romantic 
Fiction  in  Europe,  which  probes  farther  into  Geoffrey's  origins  and  influ- 
ence than  earlier  discussion.  Warton  believed  firmly  in  the  theory  of  the 
Eastern,  specifically  the  Arabian,  origins  of  the  marvels  in  medieval  romance. 
Since  it  is  necessary  to  his  position  that  Geoffrey  should  be  the  transmitter 
but  not  the  originator  of  the  matter  of  the  Historia,  he  accepts  the  story  of 
the  British  book,  to  which  he  gives  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  century. 
Some  portions  of  it  he  assigns  to  the  eleventh  century,  chiefly  on  the  evidence 
of  the  tournament  in  book  ix,  chapter  xiv :  "Here  is  the  practice  of  chivalry 
under  the  combined  ideas  of  love  and  military  prowess,  as  they  seem  to  have 
subsisted  after  the  feudal  constitution  had  acquired  greater  degrees  not  only 
of  stability  but  of  splendour  and  refinement."30  And  even  if  one  grants  that 
Geoffrey  was  the  original  compiler,  the  matter  of  the  Historia  is  chiefly 
Arabic  and  was  introduced  into  Armorica  by  way  of  Spain  and  the  Moors. 
The  chief  evidence  for  this  position  consists  in  the  resemblance  between 
incidents  in  Eastern  tales  and  incidents  in  Geoffrey :  the  transformation  of 
Uther  is  a  species  of  Arabian  magic:  the  removal  of  Stonehenge  and  the 
"magical  operations"  of  King  Bladud  are  Arabian  in  origin.36  He  concludes  : 
"In  these  two  fabulous  chronicles  [Geoffrey  and  Turpin]  the  foundations  of 
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romance  seem  to  be  laid.  The  principal  characters,  the  leading  subjects,  and 
the  fundamental  fictions,  which  have  supplied  such  ample  matter  to  this 

singular  species  of  composition,  are  here  first  displayed In  a  word,  these 

volumes  are  the  first  specimens  extant  in  this  mode  of  writing.  No  European 
history  before  these  had  mentioned  giants,  enchanters,  dragons,  and  the  like 
monstrous  and  arbitrary  fictions.  And  the  reason  is  obvious:  they  were 
written  at  a  time  when  a  new  and  unnatural  mode  of  thinking  took  place 
in  Europe,  introduced  by  our  communication  with  the  east."37 

There  were  two  chief  lines  of  attack  on  the  Warburton-Warton  argument : 
first,  as  it  labeled  Geoffrey  one  of  the  great  sources  of  romance,  and  second, 
as  it  found  the  origins  of  the  Historia  and  of  romance  in  the  East.  The  Comte 
de  Caylus  states  flatly  that  the  Pseudo-Turpin  was  the  chief  source  of  medie- 
val romance  and  that  "les  premieres  idees  de  la  Chevalerie,  &  de  tous  les 
romans  qu'elle  a  fait  composer"  came  into  existence  between  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  composition  of  this  work.38  Geoffrey's  was  a  deliberate 
imitation  and  an  attempt,  dictated  by  local  patriotism,  to  establish  the  origins 
of  chivalry  in  England.  "Cet  esprit  d'imitation  se  fait  connoitre  evidemment 
dans  les  origines  fabuleuses  &  dans  les  anciens  romans  des  Anglais  qui  sont 
visiblement  caiques  sur  les  notres."39  In  his  collection  of  fabliaux  (1779)  Le 
Grand  d'Aussy  makes  the  same  claim  and  assigns  the  same  motives.40 

These  judgments  are  not  concerned  with  Arabic  origins;  they  are  an 
attempt  to  revise  earlier  estimates  of  the  Historia  as  a  source  of  romance  co- 
equal in  importance  with  Pseudo-Turpin,  and  to  place  Geoffrey's  Arthur 
as  an  imitation  of  Pseudo-Turpin's  Charlemagne.  The  theory  of  Eastern 
origins  was  attacked  by  Bishop  Percy  in  a  note  appended  to  his  essay  On  the 
Ancient  Metrical  Romances  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Reliques  (1775).  He 
points  out  that  if  the  romances  of  chivalry  had  been  "transmitted  to  other 
nations  thro'  the  Spaniards,  from  the  Moors  and  Arabians,"  the  first  French 
romances  might  be  expected  to  be  on  Spanish  or  Moorish  subjects,  whereas 
most  of  them  are  about  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  or  Arthur  and  his 
knights,  "being  evidently  borrowed  from  the  fabulous  Chronicle  of  the  sup- 
posed Archbishop  Turpin,  and  of  Jeffery  of  Monmouth."41 

The  difference  between  Warburton  and  Warton,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Percy,  on  the  other,  is  not  over  Geoffrey  as  one  of  the  two  great  sources  of 
medieval  romance— a  point  on  which  both  theories  concur;— it  centers  rather 
on  Geoffrey's  origins.  Percy  was  inclined  to  argue  for  a  Scandinavian  origin 
for  romance  and  chivalry,  but  he  assigns  no  source  for  the  Historia. 

Warburton's  note  on  Love's  Labour's  Lost  was  frequently  reprinted.42  In 
the  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  Published  in  ijj8 
(1780),  Malone  followed  it  with  a  note  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  which  is  com- 
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pletely  at  odds  with  all  of  Warburton's  pronouncements:  the  romances  of 
chivalry  were  not  of  Spanish  origin;  their  principal  subject  matter  was  not 
the  wars  of  Christians  and  pagans;  "our  Geoffrey  has  nothing  like  a  crusade, 
nor  a  single  Saracen  in  his  whole  history."  And  Tyrwhitt  is  not  inclined  to 
the  theory  of  Eastern  origins :  "I  believe  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that,  at  the 
time  when  romances  of  chivalry  began,  our  Europe  had  a  very  sufficient 
stock  of  her  own  growth,  to  furnish  materials  for  every  variety  of  monstrous 
em  belli shment."43 

Finally,  the  position  of  the  Historia  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  medieval 
romance  has  been  overstated  by  Warburton;  it  is  more  likely  that  Spanish 
romances  in  "whatever  they  have"  of  Merlin  and  Arthur  derive  from  Italian 
sources." 

But  the  chief  attack  on  the  theory  o£  Eastern  origins,  and  on  all  theories 
which  limited  the  origins  of  romance  to  one  place  and  time  came,  as  might 
be  expected,  from  Joseph  Ritson.  The  Dissertation  on  Romance  and  Min- 
strelsy prefixed  to  the  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romancees  (1802)  contra- 
dicts all  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the  Warburton-Warton  school.  We 
have  seen  (above,  p.  389)  that  Ritson  considered  the  Historia,  with  the 
exception  of  matter  incorporated  from  Caesar,  Bede,  and  Gildas,  the  scan- 
dalous invention  of  Geoffrey.  In  his  opinion  there  could  have  been  no 
Armorican  original  that  Geoffrey  followed  closely,  and  no  Arabian  origins. 
It  is  highly  improbable,  and  incapable  of  proof,  that  the  Spaniards  could  or 
would  have  adopted  "any  literary  information"  from  the  Moors.  To  War- 
ton's  conclusion  that  Geoffrey's  work,  commonly  supposed  to  contain  the 
ideas  of  Welsh  bards,  "entirely  consists  of  Arabian  inventions,"  he  retorts: 
"It  must  be  confess'd  that  this  poetical  historian  is  very  ready,  at  a  venture, 
to  affirm  any  thing,  however  imaginary  and  absurd."45  The  Historia  may 
very  probably  be  one  of  the  sources  of  medieval  romance,  "for  whether  there 
were  any  thing  upon  the  subject  of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur  before  the 
appearance  of  these  two  books,  it  is  very  certain  there  was  a  prodigious 
number  after  it."48  This  statement  is  in  accord  with  Ritson's  unwillingness 
to  assign  any  one  source  for  romance,  and  his  dismissal  of  theories  of  ex- 
clusive Arabian  or  exclusive  Scandinavian  origin  alike. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  century  a  modified  version  of  the  Warburton- 
Warton  theory  was  advanced  which  argued  for  an  Armorican  original 
which  Geoffrey  translated.  This  position  was  taken  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue 
in  his  Epistolary  Dissertation  upon  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Wace 

(1794)" 

In  A  View  of  the  Commencement  and  Progress  of  Romance  (1797),  Dr. 
John  Moore  has  nothing  to  say  of  Arabic  origins,  but  follows  Warton  in 
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assuming  an  immediate  source  for  Geoffrey  in  Welsh  Arthurian  narrative 
transplanted  to  Armorica  and  brought  thence  to  England.  Moore  believes 
in  the  historicity  of  Arthur,  but  concludes  that  both  he  and  Charlemagne 
"were  oblig'd  to  the  invention  of  romance  writers  for  many  of  the  exploits 
imputed  to  them;  and  Geoffrey's  collection,  with  the  fabulous  history 
ascribed  to  Turpin  became  the  ground  work  for  innumerable  romances, 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written."48 

The  most  elaborate  statement  of  this  position  was  made  by  George  Ellis. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets  (1801)  he 
cites  Geoffrey,  Pseudo-Turpin,  The  History  of  Troy,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  as  the  four  great  sources  of  romance/9  In  his  introduction  to  Speci- 
mens of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances  (1805)  he  attempts  to  harmonize 
the  current  theories  of  origins;  he  is  willing  to  allow  for  some  Arabic,  some 
Scandinavian,  and  some  Welsh  and  Armorican  influences.  He  believes  in 
the  "British  materials"  collected  by  Walter,  the  archdeacon,  and  attacks  the 
theory  of  invention  chiefly  on  the  rather  startling  grounds  that  "Geoffrey  has 
no  where  shown  the  slightest  solicitude  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the 
events  he  relates,"  and  on  the  references  to  Arthur  and  Brute  in  "Nennius."50 
The  original  of  the  Historia  must  have  been  compiled  in  Armorica  rather 
than  in  Wales,  because  it  differs  frequently  from  Welsh  tradition.51  Finally, 
although  Geoffrey's  work  "is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  corner-stones 
of  romantic  fiction,  yet  its  principal,  if  not  its  sole  effect,  was  to  stamp  the 
names  of  Arthur,  Merlin,  Kay,  and  Gawain  with  the  character  of  historical 
veracity";  for  of  Lancelot,  Tristram,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  etc.,  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Historia™ 

Later  discussions  of  Geoffrey  and  his  connections  with  medieval  romance 
lie  beyond  the  limits  of  this  survey.  If  these  latter  were  sounder  and  more 
careful,  yet  it  is  to  eighteenth-century  scholars,  for  all  the  occasional  super- 
ficiality of  their  analyses,  and  their  tendencies  to  hobbyhorses  and  broad 
generalizations,  that  we  owe  the  first  statement  of  Geoffrey's  importance  in 
the  history  of  literature.  About  this  importance,  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis,  the  writers  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  in  agreement.  We  have 
seen  that  about  particulars  there  was  no  such  general  agreement.  The  theory 
of  Eastern  origins  was  pretty  well  dissipated  when  Tyrwhitt  and  Ritson 
finished  their  attacks,  but  the  theories  of  invention  and  of  Welsh  or  Armori- 
can tradition  continued  to  provoke  discussion.  However,  the  central  fact  to 
be  noted  is  that  when  men  became  interested  in  the  medieval,  one  of  the 
aspects  of  that  interest  was  a  new  concern  with  Geoffrey,  not  as  a  reliable 
historian,  but  as  the  repository  of  legend  and  tradition  or  as  the  fruitful  in- 
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ventor  of  characters  and  events  which  played  a  great  role  in  the  secular 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  this  awareness  of  his  importance  came 
into  being  at  a  time  when  he  was,  as  a  historian,  without  credit.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Historia  came  slowly  to  enjoy  a  reputation 
totally  unlike  any  it  had  possessed  earlier. 

It  is  also  possible  to  discern  certain  significant  advances  in  the  methods  of 
scholarship  as  the  controversy  over  the  exact  position  of  Geoffrey  with  rela- 
tion to  the  origins  of  romance  develops.  The  general  and  sweeping  assertions 
of  Warburton  are  corrected  by  Tyrwhitt;  Percy  and  Ritson  correct  the 
vagaries  and  theorizings  of  Warton.  At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  on 
romantic  origins  Geoffrey  is  one  of  the  two  great  sources.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Ellis,  one  of  the  four  chief  sources;  in  the 
opinion  of  Ritson,  merely  one  of  numerous  sources.  The  process  is  one  of 
careful  examination  and  limitation,  and  by  the  end  of  the  period  the  under- 
standing of  Geoffrey's  significance  is  greater  than  before. 
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(Ancient  English  Metrical  Romancees,  1802,  Vol.  I,  p.  clxxiv,  note):  "Who  are  they,  likewise, 
if  not  fools,  knaves,  or  madmen,  who  have  follow'd  this  rash  forgeer  and  impostour,  'with  all 
his  fables,  ...  to  have  recorded  many  true  events  that  have  escape'd  other  annalists?'  Where  is 
there  any  one  such  event  to  be  found  throughout  his  ample  legend?  and  how,  is  it  possible, 
with  this  inconsistent  admission,  that  the  'events  recorded'  by  Geoffrey,  'with  all  their  fables,' 
can  be  ascertained  to  be  true?" 

78  Of  many  possible  quotations  two  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  tone.  In  Arthur,  Monarch 
of  the  Britons  (1759)  by  William  Hilton,  the  dying  king  is  made  to  address  Constantine,  his 
heir  (pp.  246  f.): 

"Remember,  prince,  that  Britons  must  be  free! 
Their  liberty  as  lasting  as  their  name. 
This  once  destroy'd,  be  that  for  ever  chang'd. 
If  social  union  can  in  time  restore 
The  vast  encroachments  of  invading  foes, 
Happy.  These,  if  no  prudence  can  regain, 
Then  be  content;  yet  be  for  ever  free. 
Rather  than  forego  the  glorious  claim, 
Seek  out  some  place,  where  tyrants  never  come, 
In  Cambria,  or  the  mountains  of  our  isle, 
And  there,  collected  in  yourselves,  abide. 
Better,  with  native  freedom  so  to  live, 
Than  yield  to  slavery  in  the  richest  soil." 
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not  the  valour  of  their  enemies;— And  Arthur  found  at  last  that  retreat  in  Cornwall,  which 
secured  his  faithful  Britons  from  the  slavery  of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom." 

79  Voltaire,  (Eucres  completes,  1 877-1 885,  Vol.  II,  p.  153. 

80  L'Encyclopedie,  edition  of  1778-1782,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  221,  sub  Histoire;  Voltaire  appears  to 
have  contributed  this  article. 

81  Robertson,  The  History  of  Scotland,  1759  (edition  of  1825),  Vol.  I,  p.  3. 

82  Bolingbroke,  Letters  on  . .  .  History,  Vol.  I,  pp.  150  f. 
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".  .  .  as  'tis  certain  Spenser  had  red  both  the  romance  of  prince  Arthur,  and  Jeffry  of  Monmouth's 
British  history,  so  it  is  certain  that  he  altered  many  things  and  made  their  stories  submit  to  the 
oeconomy  of  his  poem."  See  also  p.  490,  note  on  bk.  ii,  canto  x:  "This  account  of  Brutus  and 
his  sacred  progeny,  is  taken  chiefly  from  Jeffry  of  Monmouth:  and  as  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  reader  to  understand  many  passages  in  this  episode  [the  line  of  British  kings  from 
Brute  to  Porrex],  without  perpetually  turning  to  this  author,  so  I  shall  transcribe  from  him 
what  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  poet."  A  synopsis  of  Geoffrey  follows.  See  also  Malone's  note  to 
King  Lear  (1790;  The  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare,  1793).  Zachary  Grey  comments,  in  his 
edition  of  Hudibras,  1744,  Vol.  I,  p.  8:  "Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  (Bishop  of  St.  Asaph)  makes 
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mention  of  a  British  King  of  this  Name  [Hudibras] ,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Solomon.  ...  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Butler  rather  alludes  to  one  of  Spenser's  Knights."  Again  (Vol.  I,  p.  127, 
note  of  canto  ii,  line  346,  "As  English  Merlin  for  his  heart,"):  "There  was  a  famed  Person 
of  this  Name  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Fifth  Century,  if  we  may  believe  Jeffery  of  Monmouth, 
who  has  given  a  large  account  of  him,  and  his  famous  Prophesy." 

20  The  Arthurian  part  of  the  Historia  attracted  special  attention.  The  coronation,  the  tourna- 
ment, and  Arthur's  court  as  described  in  bk.  ix,  chaps,  xii-xiv,  were  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
general  chivalric  and  romantic  tone  of  the  work.  See  p.  413. 

30  Huet,  Traite  de  I'origine  des  romans,  edition  of  1799,  p.  91. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  95.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  statement  of  this  opinion. 

32  Temple,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  England,  1695,  in  Worlds,  1720,  Vol.  II,  p.  532. 

33  Warburton,  Supplement  to  the  Translator 's  Preface ,  in  Jarvis'  Don  Quixote,  edition  of  1742, 
sigs.  b,  bv. 

34  Ibid.,  sig.  b2v. 

35  Warton,  essay  prefixed  to  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  I,  sigs.  b2,  b2v. 
30  Ibid.,  sigs.  [b3]-c. 

37  Ibid.,  sigs.  [c3]-cv. 

38  Histoire  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  Vol.  XXIII  (1756),  p.  236. 
30  Ibid.,  p.  239. 

40  Fabliaux  on  contes,  edition  of  1829,  Vol.  I,  pp.  23  f.  ".  . .  ce  peuple,  jaloux  et  des-lors 
envieux  de  la  France,  ne  voulut  pas  donner  a  ses  paladins  un  chef  frangois  tel  qu'eut  ete  Charle- 
magne; il  imagina  de  s'en  choisir  un  autre  parmi  ses  rois  .  .  .  Le  personnage  destine  a  ce  beau 
role  fut  Arthur,  prince  ignore  et  d'autant  moins  propre  a  remplir,  que,  dans  l'histoire,  il  n'en 
joue  aucun."  See  also  Vol.  I,  pp.  89  ff.,  where  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  attacks  Warton's  suggestion 
that  the  Brut-y-Brenhined  may  be  the  original  of  the  British  book;  he  suggests  that  it  derives 
from  Wace,  and  adds:  "Au  reste,  que  le  Brut-y-Brenhined  soit  du  a  la  Bretagne  ou  a  la  Nor- 
mandie,  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  une  production  de  nos  provinces  septentrionales;  et,  a  ce  titre, 
elles  peuvent  revendiquer  tous  ceux  des  romans  de  chevalerie  anglais  qu'il  a  produit." 

41  Percy,  Reliques,  3d  ed.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  viii,  n.  1. 

42  In  1768,  1771  (Dublin),  1778,  1790,  1793. 

43  Supplement  to  .  .  .  Shakespeare's  Plays,  Vol.  I,  pp.  375-378. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  379. 

45  Ritson,  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romancees,  Vol.  I,  pp.  xx-xxiii. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  lxix. 

47  De  la  Rue,  in  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XII  (1796),  p.  56,  communication  dated  London,  1794, 
says:  "Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  had  imported  the  original  from  Armoric  Britain,  Geoffrey 
Arthur,  otherwise  called  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and  Wace  into  French 
verse."  See  also  Letters  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Cultivation  of  Their  National  His- 
tory, Letter  V  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  LVIII  [1788],  p.  500):  "Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
published  his  monstrous  romance,  translated  from  a  romance  of  Bretagne,  which  he  mistook 
for  a  history." 

48  Moore,  preface  to  The  Wor\s  of  Tobias  Smollett,  1797,  Vol.  I,  p.  xxxiv.  In  The  Progress  of 
Romance  (1785;  Vol.  I,  p.  39)  Clara  Reeve  echoes  Warburton:  "I  am  now  speaking  of  the  old 
Romances  of  Religion  and  Chivalry,  in  which  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  Paganism  and 
Christianity;  which  was  farther  promoted  by  two  Monkish  writers  of  those  times;  one  of  which 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Turpinus  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  wrote  a  kind  of  History  of  Charle- 
magne ..  .  the  other  our  Geoffery  of  Monmouth."  Later  (ibid.,  p.  42)  she  remarks  vaguely: 
"Geoffery  of  Monmouth's  History  gave  birth  to  most  of  those  Romances,  which  are  founded  on 
English  stories."  In  his  Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1803)  William  Godwin  speaks  of  "the  British 
or  Armorican  original"  which  Geoffrey  translated,  and  concludes  (Vol.  I,  p.  37) :  "These  two 
productions  [the  Historia  and  Pseudo-Turpin]  are  regarded,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
propriety,  as  the  two  main  sources  of  the  romances  of  chivalry."  The  bombast  of  Sharon  Turner, 
as,  with  mingled  feelings,  he  considered  Geoffrey  the  historian  and  Geoffrey  the  source  of 
romantic  fiction,  deserves  quotation  here  (from  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ,  1799,  Vol.  I, 
p.  228):  "Modern  criticism  may  inscribe  with  safety  the  testimony  of  their  [Arthur's  knights] 
general  existence  and  general  merit;  but,  justly  cruel,  it  must  erase  from  the  tablets  of  truth 
almost  all  their  numerous  acts  so  loudly  resounded;  the  chimeras  of  Turpin  and  Jeffrey  might 
otherwise  as  well  be  legitimated  at  once,  and  every  barrier  thrown  down,  which  the  wisdom  of 
mankind  has  erected  to  separate  history  from  fiction;  and  yet,  so  many  fine  effusions  of  fancy 
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have  adorned  the  fantastic  traditions,  so  often  have  the  adventures  excited  the  throb  of  rapture 
in  the  bosoms  of  millions,  that  we  must  dismiss  the  pleasing  pageants  with  regret.  May  the  epic 
muse  compensate  the  coyness  of  the  historical,  and  may  Arthur  and  his  friends  reign  in  poetry 
as  splendidly  as  they  have  flourished  in  tradition." 

49  Ellis,  Early  English  Poets,  edition  of  1811,  Vol.  I,  pp.  134  f. 

50  Ellis,  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  Vol.  I,  pp.  87  f. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  93.  Earlier,  Ellis  had  been  less  certain  of  the  Armorican  origin.  In  his  preface  to 
G.  L.  Way's  Fabliaux  or  Tales,  an  abridgement  and  translation  from  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  (1796), 
he  comments  (Vol.  1,  p.  xxii)  on  the  accretion  of  Arthurian  legend:  ".  . .  it  is  probable  that 
Arthur  inherited  every  unclaimed  panegyrick  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  Welsh 
poetry."  Geoffrey's  original  was  "a  sort  of  chronicle  .  .  .  composed  in  the  Welsh  or  Armorican 
language"  which  was  translated  "though  not  without  many  additions  and  alterations." 

52  Ibid.,  p.  101. 
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